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ANNOUNCEMENT BY The Delineator that unsolic- 
ited manuscripts are not desired and will be re- 
turned unread to their authors has developed a 
storm of discussion through The Authors’ League 
Bulletin. The majority of League members de- 
nounce the policy. Adverse comments have come 
even, from “insiders”—authors who are on the se- 
lect list of “big names” from whom The Delineator 
orders its material. Vigorous defense of his pol- 
icy has been made by Loren Palmer, editor of The 
Delineator. The majority opinion seems to coin- 
cide with that of a New York magazine editor who 
expressed himself in a letter to THE AuTHor & 
Journatist as follows: 

“Harry Hansen, the book critic, had an article 
in the World for March 4th that made me hot un- 
der the collar. He said that Delineator is quite 
right in barring unsolicited manuscript because 
‘selective machinery is set up in the offices of 
authors’ agents . . . and is an editor bound to 


give endless hours of his personal time reading the 
work of writers who do not consider it worth their 
while to avail themselves of modern machinery? 
Must he continue to read endlessly through chaff 
when winnowed wheat is offered him daily from 
reliable sources ?’ 

“(1) It is true that it costs money to read the 

unrush mail. But talk of ‘thousands of dollars’ is 
nonsense, and bunk for public consumption. One 
sub-editor just out of college, at $40 a week, can 
handle it. Maybe two thousand is thousands, at 
that! 
_“(2) When was an author’s agent selective? 
They send in the work of any author who has the 
slightest promise, and any story which might fit 
the magazine—and quite right. It’s the attempt of 
agents to encroach on the editorial function and be 
selective that makes them hated. No editor is 
ever one-half so supercilious as an agent. 

“(3) And what about the writers who are mak- 
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“(1) It is true that it costs money to read the 
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THE AUTHOR 


ing the grade? Take a man like Carl Detzer— 
who writes for the action field mostly, but sells 
three or four stories every year to the big boys. 
Hansen and The Delincator would have him pay 
an agent (whom he does not need) a percentage 
on everything he writes in order to have the privi- 
lege of getting his best stories read. However, 
you'll think I am constantly running around’ being 
indignant, whereas what I really think is that 
someone filled Hansen full of hot air, or that The 
Delincator is trying to rationalize a plain, ugly 
truth: it is easier editing and safer policy, for a 
magazine which must submit its table of contents 
to advertisers to prove that it will keep its circu- 
lation, to buy writers rather than find them. 

“Tam wrought up about it because this article 
will confirm laymen in their unfounded belief that 
magazines don’t read the stories they get.” 


Ir AN EDITOR REJECTS your manuscript, taking the 
trouble to inflict on you his mistaken notions 
through a personal letter, instead of falling back 
on an impersonal rejection slip, the question, of 
course, arises, what to do about it. Naturally the 
editor is a victim of inflated ego, and his maga- 
zine is trash, or he would not have turned down 
your offering. The following excerpts from a 
letter recently at hand, may perhaps serve as a 
model for indignant contributors who feel disposed 
to put the editor in his place: 


Dear Mr. Hawkins: 


There is no need of apologies. If my articles do 
not fit the A. & J., you would be doing yourself 
an injustice in keeping them. 

But, if, in addition to returning them, you dis- 
parage them as hair-splitting and academic, and 
attempt to support these criticisms by a species 
of reasoning which seems to me nothing but piffle, 
{ feel that there is no occasion for me to bow 
meekly and hold my peace. I have read the A. 
& J. and I have looked over my articles again. 
It is obvious to me that you fill your pages with 
unintelligent junk for unintelligent people to read 
—which is quite all right, of course, and perhaps 
very necessary—if you don’t make it a criterion to 
judge and condemn intelligent and well-thought 
out work by. * * * 

My fault was in not having read the A. & J. be- 
fore venturing an article with it. I feel quite sure 
that nothing I could write belongs in it. Since 
you assure me that you can hold out no hope 
of “a very eager market” to me, let me say in 
all good-humor that I do not want your market 
on any .terms., 

Sincerely, 


THE CHARGE MADE in our March issue to the effect 
that New Stories by New Writers, San Diego, 
Calif., employs the lure of a supposed market for 
short-stories to secure clients for its criticism serv- 
ce, appears to have been unfounded. A number 
of writers have taken pains to inform us that, on 
submitting manuscripts, they received from Mr. J. 
A. Mallory, the editor, kindly letters of criticism 
with no strings attached.” A communication 
from Mr. Mallory states that a great many manu- 
scripts have been purchased from beginners, that 
he is in the market for more manuscripts, and that 
whether or not the authors are students of his 
course will have no influence upon their accept- 
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ance. Mr. Mallory acknowledges that the mimeo- 
graphed letter referred to in our editorial was sent 
to a few writers whose work showed promise, and 
contends that such circularization is legitimate. 
Probably it is. Our quarrel is only with concerns 
that attempt to secure clients through the subter- 
fuge of offering a pretended market. Since Mr. 
Mallory apparently buys stories for his magazine 
on his judgment of their merit, he is entitled to 
have it rated as a legitimate market. 


Tue Drav’s annual award of $2000 for disting- 
uished service to American Letters was made for 
1926 to William Carlos Williams, of Rutherford, 
New Jersey, where he was born and where he 
has been a practicing physician since 1910. He is 
the author of a number of books of verse and 
prose, which have been praised by critics. Prob- 
ably a very small proportion of the reading public 
is familiar with his name. Previous recipients of 
the Dial award were Sherwood Anderson, T. S. 
Eliot, Van Wyck Brooks, Marianne Moore, and 
E. E. Cummings. 


Louts Tracy, when recently interviewed at his 
country estate in Kent, England, gave his reason 
for preferring to write detective stories: 
time I regarded it as a needlessly narrow groove, 
but have found from experience that the detective, 
his allies, and his prey can cover the whole key- 
board of human emotions. I can choose my char- 
acters from the general stock. A university pro- 
fessor can commit a murder and a _ crossing- 
sweeper be a philosopher and there is no limit to 
the use of epigram or intensive thought. A daring 
and ingenious crime may well call for daring and 
ingenious expression in the solving of it. Any- 
how, my detectives and policemen are the real 
thing, for which I have to thank my twenty years 
of journalism.” 

Mr. Tracy’s latest detective story, “The Law of 
the Talon” (Edward J. Clode), is just out. 


“THE PAPER-CLIP EVIL can be ended,” suggests 
Frank H. Madison of Chicago, “by educating the 
office help, especially in New York. How? 
They’re picture-minded. Use a cartoon or comic 
strip showing why clips shouldn’t be used. THE 
Avutuor & JOURNALIST print ‘em and sell ’em at 
cost. Writers buy ’em and inclose one. with each 
mailing.” 

Not such a bad idea, at that. Now, if some ca- 
pable artist will submit a forceful cartoon—— 


Is FREE-LANCE AUTHORING to become the sport of 
kings? Following Queen Marie, et al., another 
royal author has swum into our ken, Prince Wil- 
helm of Sweden, who is described, among other 
things, as a poet and successful dramatist, “able 
to make his living” thereby, and reputed to net 
large royalties from his plays all over Scan- 
dinavia. 
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OF VITAL IMPORTANCE TO WRITERS AND EDITORS is 
the announcement that THe AuTHor & JoURNAL- 
1st will present in forthcoming issues a series by 
Harold W. Hersey, editor-in-chief of the Clayton 
magazines, which include Ace High Magazine, 
Ranch Romances, Cowboy Stories, The Danger 
Trail, and Clues. 

Helpful articles by leading editors have been a 
popular feature of THe AutTHor & JOURNALIST 
from its inception. All have dealt from a practi- 
cal standpoint with problems peculiar to the writ- 
ing fraternity; yet we have never published any- 
thing quite like this series by Mr. Hersey. 


HAROLD W. HERSEY 


The articles are fearless, sometimes startling in 
their frankness. They will arouse discussion, per- 
haps controversy. Throughout, the author has 
held in mind the one thought: to treat of his sub- 
jects in an honest, fearless manner—to produce a 
series that will be a flame, an inspiration, a bell 
in the darkness of ignorance that surrounds much 
of the mystery of magazine writing and editing. 
Mr. Hersey has demanded a free rein—and it has 
been freely granted. The articles, indeed, go far 
beyond the usual matters treated in text-books and 
treatises on writing. For example, the introduc- 
tory chapter, which will appear in the May issue, 
is entitled “The Metaphysics of Magazine Mak- 
ing.” It deals largely with the peculiar problems 
of editor and publisher—the problems which must 
be understood by the writer before he can co-oper- 
ate fully with an editor or understand the view- 
point of one whose difficult task it is to buy fiction 
for a fickle public. 

Mr. Hersey’s experience covers a wide range. 
He pleads guilty to starting such idealistic ven- 
tures as The Quill. He served as associate editor 
of a “highbrow” English periodical. He edited a 


trade organ, Le Dernier Cri. He was associ 
editor of a pseudo-political weekly in Washingy 
D. C. He has worked as full editor in “swe, 
shops,” where magazines are turned out as if th 
were shirts. For the past seven years he has by 
associated with W. M. Clayton, whom he cre 
with forgetting “more in one night about practig 
magazine making than the average publisher leary 
in a lifetime.” 

The wealth of magazine gossip, the “inside” te 
elations of publishing methods, the practical sy 
gestions for strugglers along the devious paths ; 
authorship, set down by one who has been not oni 
a keen observer but a participator in the ventuyr 
some business of magazine-making for more thy 
twenty years, make this series memorable. Ty 
articles, we believe, would create a sensation 
they were published in a general magazine of 1. 
tional circulation. They will be published later » 
book form. Their author, however, has chos 
THe AutHor & JouRNALIST as the periodical me. 
dium through which to reach the specialized aud: 
ence of writers and editors he seeks to address, 

The opening gun in “Twenty Years in Editorid 
Harness” will appear in the May issue. 


CORRESPONDENT recently asked where photo 
graphs of famous men in history and similar sub- 
jects might be obtained. The editor of a magi 
zine using a great deal of photographic materia 
has placed us in touch with Mr. William Thomp- 
son, F. R. G. S., 115 Main Street, Kingston, N. Y, 
who furnishes photographs to a long list of pub- 
lications. Mr. Thompson writes: “None of your 
subscribers need go further for photographs to 
illustrate their copy. My photographs cover al- 
most every subject of human interest.” He en- 
closes a partial list of 60,000 subjects at the service 
of writers and editors, covering practically every 
country of the world. His.address will doubtless 
be of value to many readers of THe Aurtuor & 
JOURNALIST. 


THE INTERESTING CIRCUMSTANCE that The Farm 
Journal celebrates its fiftieth anniversary, Modem 
Priscilla its fortieth, and The Youth’s Companion 
its 100th, this year, prompts the reflection that 
some markets do live. 

The veteran among periodicals is The Saturday 
Evening Post, founded in 1728 (but then entitled 
the Pennsylvania Gazette) and thus approaching 
its 200th birthday. Among others which appeared 
in the earliest issue of the American Newspaper 
Annual, dated January 1, 1869, and still flourish- 
ing, are (with the date of their founding): North 
American Review, 1815; American Journal of the 
Medical Sciences, 1820; American Journal of 
Pharmacy, 1825; Country Gentleman, 1831; Yale 
Literary Magazine, 1836; American Agriculturst, 
1842; Living Age, 1844; Scientific American, 1845; 
Police Gazette, 1846; American Missionary, 184: 
Banker’s Magazine, 1846; Harper's Magazine, 
1850; Iron Age, 1855; Atlantic Monthlv. 1857, 
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April, 1927 . 


A Year in the Saddle 


BY RICHARD A. MARTINSEN 


Associate Editor, Fiction House, Inc. 


(Being the further confessions of a writer turned editor ) 


LIKE THE ARMY, the 


first few weeks are the. 


hardest; after that it 
seems as though you had 
been there all your life— 
editorial sanctum or army, 
as the case may be—and 
a few more infinities don’t 
matter. 

It has been a_ highly 
fascinating year. The de- 
mand for popular West- 
ern fiction, which already 


R, A. MARTINSEN 


seemed stretched to the breaking point,” 


has continued to soar to incredible heights. 
It has never been so great as it is today, and 
the end is not yet in sight. Even the quality 
smooth-paper magazines, in many of which 
up to a year ago a gun-totin’ waddy would 
have been sacrilege, are now catering to the 
demand. 

Never have two powerful influences like 
the movies and magazines worked so effec- 
tively hand in hand to boom a field: of liter- 
ature. So long as Tom Mix remains a 
greater box-office attraction than John Bar- 
tymore, and Buck Jones, Hoot Gibson, and 
half a dozen others retain their places in the 
very top rank of the celluloid money-earn- 
ers, the demand for Western stories in all 
likelihood will not abate—and vice versa. 
It's an example of gorgeous team-work. 

So far as I can discover, 1926 was an ex- 
tremely prosperous year for the key-punch- 
ing tribe, individually and collectively, and 
1927 bids fair to be better yet—particularly 
in the matter of Western, detective, and gen- 
eral outdoor action fiction. Several new me- 
diums have offered themselves for Western 
and detective stuff, despite the deluge al- 


ready on the market, and not only do still 
others loom on the horizon, but—let me 
whisper it—several of the first-class estab- 
lished magazines are going from once to 
twice, and from twice to four times a month, 
respectively. The only thing which appears 
to be giving the publishers the slightest con- 
cern is whether or no they can find the req- 
uisite material ! 

My prediction that 1927 is going to be a 
humdinger of a year for popular fiction 
writers is by no means pure hearsay. Two 
important magazine houses have for some 
time now been engaged in a competitive 
scalping-bee which has already redounded 
bee-utifully to the benefit of copy producers, 
and the going has just. begun to be interest- 
ing. An editor of a well-known magazine 
gave it to me today as his firm conviction 
that wood-pulp periodicals now ‘paying a 
top rate of two cents for material will with- 
in two years at most be driven to three, and 
possibly higher. 


NEW publications and increased demand, 

however, have decidedly not changed 
the sort of copy the wood-pulps are after. 
For us the story is the thing—was, is, and 
forever will be—and style is secondary. The 
consensus of opinion of all editors with 
whom I have come in contact is that the in- 
telligence of the public we are aiming at 
ranges from 14 to 18 years. The conclusion 
is obvious and inexorable: simplicity of 
style and plot, and an absorbing, swift-mov- 
ing story. Fourteen to eighteen is the age 
of hero worship. Create a character who 
warms the cockles of young Mr. Public’s 
heart, and makes him feel “Gee! There’s 
one grand little guy!” and half the battle’s 
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won; then put your hero in a tight place and 
let him cleave gamely out of it, just as young 
Mr. Public would like to have him, and 
you’ve won the other half, so far as the 
average editor is concerned. 

In my first talk I sounded a battle-cry of 
“clean copy.” The passing year has only 
served to emphasize the importance of this 
rara avis, particularly for the beginner who 
is trying to hit on all six. No single element 
so lifts a manuscript out of the ruck as crisp 
paper, impeccable typing, and flawless punc- 
tuation. A soiled and dog-eared manuscript 
receives short shrift from most first readers. 
It’s only human nature not to treat a patent 
tramp quite so considerately as a_ well- 
groomed business man. 


AFI ER a year of wielding the editorial 

axe I don’t feel any change in my atti- 
tude toward writers in general, save in one 
thing: there are times nowadays when I 
skin through manuscripts trying to spot 
some definite flaw in ’em, instead of search- 
ing for the good. Rare indeed is the vet- 
eran reader, deny it though he will, who does 
not upon frequent occasion function the 
same way—and therein, perhaps, rests a 
good tip for you. 

Picture the first reader in a successful 
shop. Day after day his desk is piled with 
from fifty to five hundred manuscripts. All 
this is very fine and intriguing, until the 
novelty wears off, and then it becomes plain 
grind. At first the reader may have been a 
valiant missionary, but all too shortly he 
turns into an everyday working-man, with 
all the latter’s irritations and foibles. He 
keeps an ear attentively quirked toward the 
inner sanctums. What? The books are all 
pretty well filled with sea stories and West- 
ern shorts? Won’t need much more of that 
material for thirty days? Then there’s not 
much use in putting through anything save 
absolute “musts.” 

The first reader’s eves light with an un- 
holy, maniacal light. He tears into the copy 
in front of him—gosh! There’s loads more 
coming on the next mail. Here we go: a 
Western short: first page and a half is 
deader than a door-knob: our gang would 
never wade through that—out! Sea story, 
this time: shucks, he gives away his plot and 
climax in the second paragraph: good-bye 
suspense — and _ good-bye manuscript! 
Heigh-ho! Another Western: um-m, might 
be a good story: can’t tell: typing’s too dim 


and blurred: why the blue blazes doesn’t fy 
buy a new ribbon? We'd have our linotyy, 
ers up here jumping all over us. O-U-T! 

Maybe the above is a trifle exaggerate 
but the principle applies not only to the firs 
reader, but to the second, and the associat 
editor, and finally the check-signing old big 
chief himself. If you had before you fifteey 
shorts, say, of a given nature, and “holes 
for a maximum of two, and a lot of other 
work on tap, would you read to buy or ty 
reject—as early and as swiftly as your cal. 
lous conscience permitted? Fiction, like 
primal life, alas, is the survival of the fit 
test. The answer, so far as the sagaciou 
ones of you are concerned, is: get your 
jaded reader interested right away—and 
keep him going. Remember: as soon as you 
let up, he’ll let up too, and be darn glad of 
the chance. 

The established writer, the shop regular, 
of course has the deck stacked his way, be- 
cause he’s won his spurs and earned them. 
Old Reliable’s manuscript will go right on 
through, no matter how poor the reader 
think it is: in most cases that’s the order, 
straight from headquarters. But the begin- 
ner, or the hit-and-miss lad pays the penalty 
of his novitiate. 

One more word along this line: with 
every succeeding rejection, it becomes hard- 
er for the writer to put his work across in 
that particular shop. A man who gets eight 
or ten rejection slips in a row is staggering 
under an appalling load. Despite theories 
and all the good-will in the world, readers 
are human, and they will size a fellow up, 
and pass the “dirt’”’ around: “Oh, Tom 
Jones? That bird is a total loss. U-huh. 
Been tryin’ to hit us for a year or so. He 
ought to, be out shoveling ditches.” Cruel 
but can’t be helped. 


Revision is the most dangerous and ag- 
gravating of fiction sports. Believe me, 1! 
ever I go back to free-lancing I'll shy away 
from it. Half the time an editor himself 
doesn’t know what he wants. He reads 2 
story. It’s worth saving, if possible, and 
still there’s something definitely wrong. He 
racks his brains and tries to put his thumb 
on it. By the time he has expressed him- 
self vaguely to the writer, and the writer 
has vaguely grasped what it’s all about, 
there isn’t really much left to work on. 

Some writers have the intuition and set 
ond sight that makes for successful revision, 
but most of us are sadly deficient in that te 
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spect. We write a story from our point of 
yiew. When we try to change it according 
to someone else’s point of view, and that 
someone is sitting at a desk a thousand miles 
or so away, the work is uncertain, strained, 
and forced, with the inevitable results. 

If the editor says definitely, “speed up 


‘holes’ fe Your opening, elaborate your climax, re- 
other move this character, because he impedes 
or fe your action,” all is well. But when ye edi- 
ur cae tor, groping as we poor fish generally do, 


says vaguely, “we like your story, but you'll 
have to build up your suspense,” or “‘this is 
anice little plot, but the story is entirely too 
long for the meat it contains,”’—try the 
script on someone else, or build another one! 
A polite alibi or evasion on the part of the 
editor is too often accepted by the aspiring 
scribe as an invitation to revise, with an un- 
pleasant finale for both. When I want to 
see a manuscript again, I come out flat-foot- 
ed and tell a writer so; but even at that it’s 
not always satisfactory. When I invite ad- 
ditional labor, I feel guiltily compromised. 


eaders 
order & Jhe tendency ultimately is to vote for a 
begin. f story I still don’t want, and it reacts psy- 
enalty chologically to the disadvantage of that 


writer. I’ve got a chip on my shoulder the 
next time I see him coming. Yes, sir, there 
| are times when sales prove more disastrous 
than rejections. 


Be THERE'S still no doubt in my mind but 
that any literate person of average men- 
wins tality and background can win average suc- 
Ww Up cess—which means a good living—in the fic- 
Tom § tion game, if he keeps both eyes open, stud- 


ies the sales psychology as well as the pro- 
duction end of wood-pulp yarning, and keeps 
everlastingly plugging. The example of my 
friend Eli Colter, up in Portland, Oregon. 
is only one of many that has come to my 
first-hand attention. Here’s her record: 


1922: 25 stories written ; all scrapped but 


nse one; it sold the first trip. 
idsa § 1923: 30 stories written; 23 scrapped; 5 


sold; 2 tucked away to be salvaged. 

1924: 34 stories written; 18 scrapped; 7 
sold; 9 salvaged. 

1925: 40 stories written; 24 scrapped; 7 
sold; 9 salvaged. 

1926: 57 stories written; 5 scrapped ; 42 
sold; 6 salvaged. 

The other four stories of Eli’s 1926 out- 
put were in the mails when the above list 
was compiled, and I have a hunch they sold 
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too. At any rate, those are hard facts, gang, 
instead of an advertisement for a photoplay 
school, and they are duly significant. 

But there’s another side to this wood-pulp 
story, I’ve discovered to my own satisfac- 
tion, anyway: it’s bad business from an ar- 
tistic, literary, and eventually monetary 
standpoint to get too deeply embedded in 
the rut of wood-pulp fiction. It’s the easiest 
bread-and-butter graft in the fiction game, 
but for everybody save the chosen few it is 
nothing more than bread-and-butter work. 
I don’t belittle it one whit; I’ve always done 
outdoor fiction, and I always shall—but for 
the sake of my. literary soul, if any, and my 
financial future as well, I want to make a 
dent also in the smooth-paper field. It sim- 
ply must be done, if for no other reason 
than that the rates in the wood-pulp field— 
whether two cents, three, or four—are arbi- 
trarily limited for the rank and file, while 
in the smooth-paper field the sky appears to 
be the only limit. But you could be the 
Babe Ruth, or more properly the H. Bed- 
ford Jones of the wood-pulps without the 
smooth-papers being even aware that you 


-existed. The two simply don’t go together. . 


What's the solution? Well, don’t make 
that frequent and lamentable error of con- 
fusing the two issues. Don’t write what 
you want to write, regardless, and then try 
to sell it to the outdoor magazines. Write 
the latter what they want, as best you can, 
by linking business acumen to language, and 
then write what you want for the so-called 
“quality” publications. Wood-pulp econom- 
ics and editors being what they are at pres- 
ent, east is east, and never these twain— 
quality and quantity—shall meet. Oh, yes, 
there are exceptions, of course; I’m trying 
to evolve a rule for the rank and file. 


My own program is to spend three weeks 
out of every month on honest, straightfor- 
ward adventure fiction; thus, my living 
earned—metaphorically speaking—I have 
won the right to expend that fourth week 
in behalf of my soul and my future. What 
[ write then doesn’t come in the commer- 
cial scheme of things; it can sell or not sell, 
as it darned well pleases. Anyhow, it’s my 
old-age fund, and some day, please God, if 
I’m half as good as I think I am, it will mean 
more financially and artistically than all my 
pork-chop fiction put together. 

Go thou and do likewise ; but in the mean- 
time don’t feel superior to the wood-pulps. 
They are the backbone of American scriven- 
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ers; at least, if it wasn’t for them most of 
us would have to cinch our belts around our 
backbones. 


| oe pretty hard to knock out a sincere ar- 

ticle on the fiction game today without 
mentioning the author’s agent. To have or 
not to have is too knobby a problem in the 
life of the average writer. 


The views of a well-known fiction writer, 
as given in a recent article on this subject, 
coincide so exactly with mine, I can’t resist 
the inclination to summarize them. The be- 
ginner, and even the writer established in 
wood-pulp fiction of the average grade, has 
absolutely no more business dealing through 
an agent than has the writer established in 
the smooth-paper field to be without one. 
There is only one logical exception to this 
sweeping statement—the writer so far from 
his markets that the delay in transmitting 
manuscripts is more expensive than the 
agent’s fee, and that’s quite a distance. 

The agent can not sell a story you can’t 
sell yourself, and don’t forget it. More- 
over, if he caters to the wood-pulp field -he 
has to handle such a large volume of manu- 
scripts to make a substantial income he can 
give special attention to very, very few of 
them. He becomes little more than a glori- 
fied messenger boy, trotting bales of manu- 
scripts from shop to shop. Finally, there is 
not enough money in wood-pulp fiction so 
that the writer can afford to give a cut of it 
to anyone. 

When you are established, and have a 
briskly going business, either in the top rank 
of the wood-pulps or the quality books, then 
a good agent becomes invaluable. You need 
him for a business manager. He can make 
money in motion-picture, second-serial, for- 
eign rights, and other ways you probably 
never dreamed were possible. One of the 
best agents in New York told me that an 
agent who couldn’t make substantially more 
money for the writer—all fees deducted— 
than the writer could possibly make for him- 


_ literary schools. 


self, not counting a vast expenditure , 
time, was decidedly not worth having. 


| closing, let me heartily commend tj 
work THe AuTHoR & JOURNALIST is ( 
ing in exposing pseudo writers’ agencies ay/ 


writers and editors, to get solidly in line 
hind our family publication. These conf 
dence games continue to spring up lik 
poisoned mushrooms, and their work is jug 
as disastrous and infinitely more pitiful. 4; 
average of five poor victims a month send it 
illegible, illiterate, unconscionable scripts 
me, confidently crying “Open sesame!” witi 
the name of one or another of these swir- 
dles, in words to this effect : 


“I thev been apinted a staff riter by the Suc 
er Publishers Bureau, an they told me to seq 
this story in to yu as yu wil buy it.” 


In order to compile their lists of “secré 
information” for writers, these noble cor- 
cerns not infrequently try-to gull the pub- 
lishing houses themselves. The other day, 
for instance, each one of our magazines te 
ceived from Chicago—which seems also to 
be the bailiwick of this kind of criminality- 
a mimeographed notice from a new and et- 
terprising “bureau” announcing that it wa 
in a position to supply our heart’s desire in 
all forms of material. 

“We have” averred these gentlemen, 
“some of the finest works written,” and 
“Will you kindly fill out the card enclosed, 
and we know our friendship will grow if 
you but give us a tryout.” 

Wow! Apparently it’s the spirit of the 
thing that counts, and not the English 
which you clothe it. 

In several instances I have written vic 
tims, politely requesting data anent the ex 
alted “staffs” which had accepted them 4 
members. I even went so far, in each case. 
as to enclose a stamped envelope for the 
reply—which, with one exception, strangely 
failed to come. I suspect my inquiry was 
passed along to staff headquarters. 


It’s up to all of us, 
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Writing Verse to Sell 


BY S. OMAR BARKER 


THIS preachment is not 
for poets in whom the di- 
vine flame needs no fan- 
ning. It is for versifiers 
who desire not only publi- 
cation for their staves, but 
also some compensation in 
coin of the realm for the 


time used in writing them; 


for those, in brief, who 
wish to twang the editor’s 
check book along with the 
lyre of poesy. And, per- 
‘haps, for some young writ- 
ers who do not now write verse, but who 
might do so creditably if they only felt they 
could afford the time for it. I wish, briefly, 
to point out that the writing of skillful, 
workmanlike verses—some of which may, 
after all, be poetry—pays modestly for the 
time involved and can be made a valued 
source of both revenue and satisfaction. 


There’s my purpose. Here are my creden- 
tials of qualification to write upon it: In the 
past two years I have sold, in addition to 
stories and articles, a couple of hundred bits 
of verse at rates varying from 5c a line to 
$1.00 a line, and to magazines ranging from 
10 Story Book to McClure’s. Further, 
while I make no claim to the genius of 
poetry, I have one reasonably successful vol- 
ume of verse. It is in my credo that no one 
should ever write verse merely because it 
pays. There should be some emotional urge, 
some sense of response to beauty and truth, 
and some joy in swinging rhythms and pat 
thymes in the writer if he is to produce suc- 
cessful measures. But if you feel the urge 
and yet are not a genius, there is no reason 
why you should not write salable verse for 
the general magazines as well as, or instead 
of, “self-expression” for the no-pay high- 
brows, 

Here are some of the rules and principles 
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‘sound-words. 


of the game as I have discovered them 
through experience: 

Write verse with rhyme and rhythm rather 
than free verse. Free verse is for the 
genius who is so darned good anyway that 
he needs no metrical technique. Besides, 
most of the paying markets do not care for 
free verse except occasionally. 

Learn, by all means, the technique of 
rhythm and rhyme. There are plenty of 
clearly written books on the subject. I have 
used Tom Hood’s old “Rhymester” and 
Esenwein and Roberts’ “The Art of Versi- 
fication” and found them both satisfactory. 

Choose concrete, human-interest subjects, 
suited, of course, to the magazine or maga- 
zines to which you expect to sell. For in- 
stance, if you are a writer of “Westerns,” 
note these subjects which sold to Top Notch, 
Adventure, Triple-X, Western Story, Lariat 
Story, Action Stories, Ranch Romances, 
Ace-High, etc.: “The Homesick Cowboy,” 
“Plowmen Pioneers,” “The Last Weapon,” 
“Pinto,” “Mustang,” “The Ballad of Bible 
Book Bob,” “Love’s Lasso,” “The Ballad 
of Cowboy Joe.” 


| each one of these, characters, either hu- 

man or horse, form the subject-matter, 
and in each case either that character’s feel- 
ing about something, or our own feeling 
about him is brought out with picture- or 


None of these words are 
high-flown or abstract. They were chosen 
for their sound as well as for their picture- 
creating power. In each case some one ele- 
ment serves to unify the poem. “The Home- 
sick Cowboy,” for instance, doesn’t list all 
the attractions of the range that make him 
long to be back. Instead his longing is all 
packed into “Jest let me hear bawlin’ cattle.” 
“Plowmen Pioneers” is the “Covered 
Wagon” theme in brief verse, for—‘who 
has twanged a ballad for the heroes of the 
11 
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plow?” “The Last Weapon” is an old sail- 
or’s protest against too much law regulation. 
He symbolizes, in salty lingo, his defiance of 
such things by bellowing an ode to his own 
fists, which are, of course, ‘““The Last Wea- 
on.” 

“Pinto” uses the far-famed pinto hoss as 
a symbol of the colorfulness of the West, 
from mesas to men. The cowboy speaks to 
his pinto pony, and the verse ends thus: 


Old pinto pony, you and me, the desert and the 
West, 
Are kinder splotched with colors, I'll admit, 
But dang our pinto souls, old hoss, we love each 
other best, 
And if you ask me why, I guess that’s it. 


USTANG” in cowboy lingo, ad- 

dressed by a puncher to a wild hoss, 
is of the same type. ‘“Love’s Lasso” makes 
a cowpuncher out of Cupid. “The Ballad of 
Bible Book Bob” and “The Ballad of Cow- 
boy Joe” are merely surprise-ending short 
stories with a humorous twist, written in 
swinging rhyme and rhythm, with a yip- 
pity-yayhoo refrain such as a puncher might 
improvise while driving a herd. The first 
stanzas serve to paint‘as vivid a picture as 
possible and the last two lines carry the 
punch—the surprise. The market is avid 
for good narrative ballads with a bang at the 
end of them. 


I discuss these verses thus at length to 
illustrate what I mean by human-interest 
subjects—using not merely “people,” but 
“folks.” 

With a human-interest subject chosen, get 
it into a good swinging rhythm—usually 
iambic (short-long) feet are best—and stay 
with your pattern. As we say in the West: 
“Pick yer bronc, and ride ’im, cowboy!” 
Make no excuses to yourself. If you can’t 
make the rhyme and rhythm perfect there 
are plenty of others who can, and the editor 
will buy from them. 

Use concrete words—picture words where 
possible—but keep them simple. Don’t say, 
for instance, “the intrepid pioneers ventured 
forth armed because they wished to initiate 
cultivation in new lands of the West, and in 
this manner, resembled soldiers.” Try say- 
ing it in picture words: 


“Long muskets hooked beneath their arms, 
Afraid of none but God, 

They carried plows to virgin farms— 
Lean soldiers of the sod.” 
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— use “poetic license.” All poeti 


license for the use of “hast,” ani the ~ 
“thou,” “trees so brown,” “he from the hil ioe te 
did hie,” etc., has been revoked by the judy. 0 sm 
ment of modern usage. Also there is on) — 
a very brief and rare open season, if any, fy plows, | 
the use of “o’er” for “over,” “even” fg them ¢ I 
“evening,” and other mere poetic conve. a 
iences which nowadays mean that the write weve 
is either too lazy or too incompetent to work oie 
out his rhyme any other way. And, as yo ri - 
love thin, checky envelopes, do not rhyme Now » let 
“home” with “alone,” “time” with “mine” “geo 
“grass” with “past,” etc. M 
Personally, I prefer completely rhyme HM h 
verse—that is, no unrhymed lines in it—ex. ice’ 
cept for occasional themes that are a littl ee 
heavy and whose seriousness might be | 
paired by too much rhyming. I believe ed-f Here 
tors, too, like fully rhymed verse. It is; Ut™Y 
little harder, of course, than rhyming only), #!! thes 
two lines out of four, but popular tatep venturi 
seems to demand it. ary (yo 
Keep your stuff short. The market 
rows as soon as you get above thirty-twp ‘dn re 
lines in magazine verse, though I have soli ‘helt 4 
them with as many as one hundred. Many 
of the magazines use poems merely as fillers,» ™St i 
even though paying good rates. ee: 
If you desire to write salable verse in any} ™8 “ 
quantity, do not wait for inspiration, though nye 
whenever, whether plowing or treading the 
winepress (psst!) an idea comes into your B CC, 
mind which stirs in you a desire to express § 4024) 
it metrically, it is a good plan to corral it in “G 
a sentence—the essentials at least—or ina | 
rhythmic line so that you can use it when Ai 
you have time. But you who sit at your 
machines and literally force yourselves to 
think out fiction plots, can likewise so cot- NOV 
centrate upon verse writing that you cal v 
think out your subjects and haul inspiration B ceed. w 
in by the front feet rather than wait for it B stanza | 
to stroll in of its own accord. sitting « 
“Plowmen Pioneers,” printed in Advem — more sy 
ture, quoted in The Literary Digest and If yo 
elsewhere, was born through deliberate B can do 
thinking, not inspiration. Said I to myself: F  fivver 
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“Let us write a poem for Adventure. lt 
should, therefore, concern itself in some way 
with adventure. Well, suppose we pick some 
special kind of adventurer and glorify him 
a little. For instance, there are explorets, 
soldiers, sailormen, pioneers—aha! Pio- 
neers! But there are so many kinds o 
pioneers, and somebody (Whitman maybe) 
has written so well about most of them. By 
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the way, what made ’em pioneers anyhow? 
The gold rush? Buffalo skins? Or what? 
Obviously, many of our truest pioneers were 
farmers who sought new land for their 
plows, yet who, in verse, has ever sung 
them? Nobody that I can think of, so here 
goes. Lemmesee, first we ought to call at- 
tention to the various other things that have 
inspired adventuring and then emphasize the 
simple bravery of these farmers—these— 
why, here it is—these ‘Plowmen Pioneers’! 
Now let’s get a first line—ought to be a sort 


of marching or traveling ,. rhythm—lessee: 


hm-HM hm-HM hm-HM hm-HM—hm- 
HM hm-HM hm-HM that’s it—now: 
‘Brave-—no—‘Strong men have gone adven- 
turing, since Adam H'M hm-HM.’” 

Here, of course, I had to stop and think 
out my next rhyme. Why, for instance, had 
all these strong men since Adam gone ad- 
venturing? I looked in my rhyming diction- 
ary (you must have one—a thesaurus, too) 
for “ing” rhymes. MHere’s “king”—well, 
didn’t men formerly go knight-erranting for 
their kings? And for what else? Oh, those 
Crusader fellows—-to serve the Lord! I 
must find a rhyme for “Lord.” “Sword” 


not only rhymes but also fits into the march- 


ing spirit of the thing in sound. Then, ap- 
parently out of nowhere, but in reality out 
of deliberate cogitation, comes the line 
“Since Adam saw the Sword,” and the 
stanza is done: 


“Strong men have gone adventuring 
Since Adam saw the Sword, 

And some have died to serve a king, 
And some to serve the Lord.” 


Now the poem is started and I am 

warmed to my theme enough to pro- 
ceed without serious difficulty. The first 
stanza has taken an hour or maybe two since 
sitting down at the machine. The rest comes 
more swiftly. 


If you wish seriously to write verse, you 
can do it in your head while driving the 
fivver (in the country), riding horseback, 
milking a cow, going home on the trolley, 
stirring apple butter, taking a bath, shaving, 
or watching for your bootlegger, if you just 
determine so to do. It also fits in nicely as 
arelief for an hour or so when the story you 
are working on suddenly goes stale on you. 
It may well be a filler in the writer’s life, 

I need hardly point out that verse titles 
aré extremely important, more so, even, than 


those of fiction. The title is part and parcel 
of the poem and its suggestiveness or beauty 
may make the sale. Top Notch rejected my 
“A Camp Fire in the Hills,” but some time 
later accepted the same poem with the title 
changed to “Red Magic of the Hills.” 

Similarly, the readers of THE AuTHor & 
JourNALIstT no doubt already know that 
verses should be double-spaced always, well 
centered on the page, typed on attractive 
bond paper, and have their lines indented ac- 
cording to the rhyme scheme. 

The market is wide and varied. One point 
should be noted about marketing verse: the 
poem is an emotional thing, and its accept- 
ance, granted technical perfection, depends 
more upon whether the editor just simply 
likes it or not than does the acceptance of 
fiction. You should, therefore, read quite a 
bit of Fact Shun Story’s verse before sub- 
mitting your own to its editor. But a few 
rejections should not discourage. The Lit- 
erary Digest saw fit to quote from a promi- 
nent magazine my “To An Unknown An- 
cestor” which had been accepted upon its 
eighteenth trip out! 

A good standard average for verse among 
the pops is 25 cents a line. This is com- 
parable to from 1 to 2 cents a word for 
prose. Top Notch, Western Story, Argosy, 
Lariat Story, Action Story, Ace-High, Droll 
Stories, etc., have paid me at that rate, vary- 
ing a little at times. There are plenty of 
magazines and some newspapers that pay 50 
cents a line; for instance, Holland’s, Mc- 
Clure’s, The New York Times. Many news- 
papers, however, like the Springfield Repub- 
lican and the Los Angeles Times use verse, 
but do not pay. The New York Sun, The 
New York Herald, The New York Tribune, 
The Morning Telegraph and the Chicago 
Daily News, all pay. The young folks’ pa- 
pers—Target, Classmate, Youth’s Compan- 
ion, etc., also buy verse. Practically all of 
the pops use it except Blue Book and Short 
Stories. 

Adventure has recently raised its stand- 
ard for verse to a very high level, though it 
was somewhat above the average before, and 
with the stiffer requirements it now pays 
$1.00 a line. But, lest you begin shipping 
them your stuff by the carload, let me add 
that they do not use a great many lines, and 
the ones they do use must be worth the 
money or back they come—yes, I know from 
experience. 
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> a summarize (and by the way, I must 

note that down—good idea for a light 
pun-poem—“To Summer Eyes” )—as I was 
saying, to summarize: ‘There is pay for the 
poet who learns his craft and his market and 
hammers away conscientiously at both, 
whether it be as a part-time filler or as a 
full-time occupation. The old standbys of 


The Wild, 
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fiction, vivid, concrete presentation, corre, 
technique, brevity, punch, human interey 
sincerity, heart appeal, suspense, good title 
careful marketing and, I might repeat, doy. 
ble spacing, constitute the formula for sy. 
cess in writing verse to sell. And, happit; 


The rates for verse are somewhat higher 
Than when old Homer smote his lyre. 


Wild Wild 


BY ROSS ELLIS 


HE author of “Gin and Jeannette,” 

“Patty’s Petting Party” and other 
gripping tales of the teens when passion 
flames, frowned as he scanned the current 
Anthro politan. 

“Strong stuff, atmosphere, the Wild,” he 
muttered, “that’s what they’re taking now. 
Gotta strike a new note.” 

Ripping from his typewriter the opening 
page of a drama of prep-school sin, he in- 
serted a fresh sheet and began: 


SLIME OF THE ULTIMATE 


ILENCE. The silence of pent clamor. The 

jungle’s slumbering vastness of unguessed_ be- 
ginnings. Dank night smudging the white huild- 
ings of the trading post, sooting the grim kopjes 
above. Faintly the elfin piping of a teredo. No 
more. Febrile peace brooded over Zambesi. 

The lights of the trading post winked on. With- 
out, the red-curtained windows shone like blobs 
of blood on the negroid gloom. Within, the lights 
gleamed on silver and napery and the white shoul- 
ders of a woman, who stared with acrid scorn 
across the table at her black-clad vis-a-vis. 

“This is the end, Hilary Graeme,” her tense 
voice ripped the stillness. “Rather than be your 
wife I’d share the kloof of the wildest Felucca 
that roams the hinterland.” 

The broad shoulders in the dinner jacket slumped 
forward, and there was a sound of soup. 

The woman sprang to her feet and stood, a slen- 
der, alluring figure, her glorious arms flung high. 


“Oh God!” she cried. 
Man!” 


“Oh God, send me 3 


Far up a dense kopje there was a stir in the 
jungle. The closely-woven fronds of barrana 
parted, and from their clustering depths peered a 
face which gleamed with the ensanguined ferocity 
of a Felucca. 

With a virile movement the Felucca drew him- 
self clear of the clinging mimosa grass and surged 
forth in the jeweled dusk, splendid in his stark 
sheerness. Naked save for the gaudy head-dress 
of python plumage and the rattling circlet of fla 
mingo fangs, he typified the lonely immensity of 
the Wild, the ever-wilder Wild. 

The red glow from the trading post was matched 
by the nidulant flame in his eyes. 

“Wah-Hoo!” his glabrous voice rolled out. A 
wandering muskeg paused in mid-stride and stood 
snorting, cloven hoof poised. 

Floating across the undulating scarps of purple 
twilight went the call, tenuous as love in the desert, 
yet pregnant of the desert’s death. 

“Wah-Hoo!” 

The Felucca snatched his razor-edged gabardine 
from its hiding place in the tundra thicket and 
plunged down the kopje. 


God was sending a Man! 


The author studied the first typewritten 
page with satisfaction. “If I can just sus 
tain that note, I’ve got ’em,” he murmured, 
and slipped in another sheet. 
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Second Wind 


BY KENNETH PAYSON KEMPTON 


I’M a part-time 
author. I write 
stories. every 
morning from 
eight until noon; 
afternoon finds 
me over at Har- 
vard College, 
where I try to 
teach sophomores 
how to juggle 
their words into 
sense. Unlike 
most people of 
this sort, appar- 
ently, I like the 
combination. For me, four hours a day at 
the typewriter are enough; and lecturing, 
theme-reading, conferences are other things 
that go best in fairly small doses. One job 
helps the other, for of course the two are 
closely allied. And I play one off against 
the other, deliberately, because that policy 
gives me a clear head and recurrent fresh 
zest for both. There’s no denying the fact 
that correcting undergraduate manuscript 
raises Cain with the corrector’s spelling. 
— But even therein lurks a hidden 
blessing. It’s amazing how many new words 
your eye lights on, in the process of looking 
up one. 

Since I got out of the navy and started 
this tandem moving, six years ago, I’ve sold 
fifty-one stories out of seventy-nine pro- 
duced, for a gross profit of $7,174.47. A 
little figuring shows my average length to 

ve been approximately 5000 words, and 
my average price to be $141 and something. 
Of course, the range is enormous: I got 
$1200 for one manuscript and $9 for an- 
other. But in the long run I seem to be 
worth about three cents a word. 

There is nothing startling here. This rec- 
ord could doubtless be bettered by many 
other men in similar position. The unpreju- 
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diced eye might discern in it a certain prom- 
ise. And you, seeing with such an eye, 
checking dollars against taxes and groceries 
in the light of your own achievement, might 
reasonably think that I have (as they say) 
arrived—that I have proved my ability to 
wrest a living out of the hardest labor in the 
world—that I could proceed, perhaps throw 
teaching overboard, with some assurance 
that the family ship wouldn’t hit the rocks. 

But if you thought that, you would be 
wrong. 

My first story sold on its first trip. So 
did my second. My third took three jaunts 
before it stopped, but numbers four and five 
rang the bell again on the first shot. Dur- 
ing the first year, twelve of my fifteen yarns 
brought checks, nine of them without the 
use of fresh envelopes and postage. 


H4? I been wise, I should have lifted 

prayer to Allah. Looking back, I re- 
member I took it as a matter of course. 
Coming straight from the war and a year of 
clerking on the Boston waterfront, I was 


crammed with things to tell. Pencil hit pa- 
per pushed by one of those secret urges, re- 
pressed for years, that finally can’t be de- 
nied. As the checks began to flutter, and 
friends cocked on me the vaguely inimical 
eye which the business man reserves for 
those who get money by inheritance, or luck 
in the market, or what-have-you—why, I 
turned not a hair. It’s not a gift, I pro- 
tested, and it’s not luck. Anyone, with rea- 
sonable intelligence and determination, can 
sell stories or brushes or carpet-tacks. (I 
still believe that’s true.) But isn’t it funny, 
I said, that I don’t feel any surer of my- 
self than I did with that first story? Every 
time a yarn leaves my desk I’m torn be- 
tween pride and disgust, and go through the 
same shivers of apprehension for two or 
three weeks, and when the good word comes 
I chuckle that the miracle has happened 
15 
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again but fall quickly sober, convinced that 
this is the last. (And I still feel that way, 
too. 

tthe second year went even better. I 
wrote with more assurance, widened my 
market, made editor friends on whom I 
could count for a sympathetic reading. I 
tried new stunts and was amazed to see 
them go. I received requests for stories of 
certain sorts to meet emergencies, and 
granted them. I tripled the first year’s re- 
ceipts. 

Third, fourth, and fifth years saw me 
maintaining, increasing my pace. A maga- 
zine found it worth while to pay my way to 
New York “for a talk.” Two stories were 
reprinted in books of specimens for college 
students. I joined the Authors’ League and 
the Boston Authors’ Club. In my classes I 
dared refer, very occasionally, to my writ- 
ing. Readers, illustrators, wrote me pleas- 
ant letters. Another college offered me a 
full professorship. But I had begun to 
think,of giving up teaching, in spite of my 
liking for it. 

I stopped expecting the crash. And lo! 
it came. 

Let me show you with figures: 


Mss. Rejections 
Year g Words (New) (Permanent) 
First —...... 497.00 90,950 15 2 
Second .... 1317.00 143,500 16 4 
ae 1083.54 103,200 16 1 
Fourth 1681.91 175,625 11 2 
*Fifth _.2345.08 47, 9 3 
Sixth _.... 249.94 139,100 12 5 


Now the cat’s out of the bag! Through- 

‘ out the twelve months just completed, 
of twelve stories produced I sold only three, 
which, added to a few dollars in royalties, 
comprised an income about half the size of 
what I earned in that first innocent, ignorant 
year! True, two of the three sold on first 
trips. But that was luck! Five of the 
twelve are in my morgue, hopeless and help- 
less. The other four are wandering around 
dejectedly, earning courteous, evasive notes 
from one-time eager enthusiasts. A maga- 
zine which once bought ten stories in a row 
over a fifteen-month period has in the last 
year turned down eight without a break. 
Another has rejected five after buying eight, 
almost uninterruptedly. These are out- 


.*The disparity between dollars and words of 
this year due to delay for revision of a long story 
completed in the year previous. 
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standing instances; others evince the same 
trend in less degree. Pretty definitely I can 
trace back the roots of this plot, this boy. 
cot, to about the middle of that impressive 
fifth year. 

What’s the cause? Flash in the pan? 
Teaching temperament, not writing? May. 
be. But I hope and think not. 

As I see them the causes are these: 

Forty-two of those fifty-one sales were to 
juveniles.* Now here is a market in which, 
unquestionably, the contributor’s name 
counts nil. Despite editorial protest to the 
contrary, some of us still cling to the be- 
lief that in the general adult field, literary 
celebrities are allowed to get away with 
murder because of their names ; that, having 
established a demand among readers by 
painstaking and brilliant effort, they are al- 
lowed to satisfy the demand with compars- 
tive claptrap—and are paid five to twenty 
cents a word into the bargain. Not so in 
Juvenilia. The blithe freeholders of that 
land admit fealty to no lord but “It’s-the- 
Berries!” A new editor of The Youth's 
Companion, taking inventory upon his ac- 
cession, found manuscripts by Jack London, 
Holman Day, James Willard Schultz, Bliss 
Perry, and a host of nationally known peo- 
ple. Why hadn’t they been published? 
Here’s the answer, told me by a former edi- 
tor of The American Boy. In his safe he'd 
found a story by a man now appearing with 
almost unbroken regularity in The Saturday 
Evening Post. He sighed regretfully. “Id 
sure like to run it—name on the cover and 
all. But it won’t do. Not good enough. 
My half million youngsters, who don't 
know Mr. from Adam, would think 
I’d gone balmy.” The editorship has 
changed hands at least twice since that yarn 
was bought. It hasn’t been published, and 
it probably never will be. 

This is not to say that Mr. isn't 
today able to write acceptably for juveniles. 
Nobody knows whether he is or not. It 1s 
to say that at one time in his career he 
wasn’t good enough to meet today’s stand- 
ard, and that subsequent editors are wisely 
unwilling to risk loss of readers by explott- 
ing the name he has since made among 4 
totally different audience. Young people 
are single-minded, shrewd, and candid to the 


*Boys’ Life, The Youth’s Companion, The Amer- 
ican Boy, The Open Road, St. Nicholas, The 
American Girl, Young People’s Weekly, 
Haversack. 
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point of brutality. They know exactly what 
they want, propose to get it, and are instant 
with disapproval at any delay. Editors have 
begun to realize this. One man has hired 
three assistants aged less than fifteen, to 
come in after school and read doubtful man- 


| uscripts, and tell him whether the great god 


“Tt’s-the-Berries!” has been served. ‘Two 
others are printing ballots in almost every 
issue on which readers are asked to enter 
preferred and disliked stories therein pub- 
lished, returning the ballot to the editor. 
Prizes are given: originals of illustrations 
to the most plausibly critical readers, more 
checks to the winning authors. 

Where does all this hit me? In the neck, 
if you please. In a certain issue last Spring 
of a magazine that printed ten pieces of fic- 
tion, my contribution stood eighth in the 
voting. The editor was good enough (I 
mean it) to tell me so; more, he sent me all 
the ballots that mentioned my yarn. Now, 
to know that some readers don’t like you 
is one thing, and good for the soul; but to 
learn why juvenile readers don’t like you— 
even though the ballot provides space for re- 
marks—offers a mind-reading job of sorts. 
“T like because I always like stories 
of this kind.” “TI don’t like because 
it doesn’t interest me.” These are fair sam- 
ples of remarks. Reading between the lines, 
and earnest comparison of my stuff with 
more favored offerings, are slowly reveal- 
ing to me my failings. But meanwhile the 
harm has been done. In the light of their 
chosen (and IJ agree, a veritable) oracle, edi- 
tors have learned that, after all, I’m not such 
amuch. Perhaps it was so from the start. 
os However that may be, they are 
rightly determined not to hand me any more 
checks until they are convinced that I am 
the berries again. 

That brings me to the second cause. 


OUNG readers like a change. They be- 
come quickly endeared to characters, 

but they want to see these old faces in con- 
stantly new surroundings. A dozen success- 
fully varied series—Mr. Kelland’s “Mark 
Tidd,” Mr. Barbour’s four separate schools, 
t. Hendryx’s “Connie Morgan”—prove 
that true. Now, whatever may be said of 
tandem jobs, this must be said against them. 
Your time is full. An author, particularly 
an author for juveniles, must have opportu- 
tity to see new sights, let new conditions 
and people and incidents register on his cre- 


ative brain. No such opportunity has been 
possible, for me. When I started writing 
I was bulging with authentic material in 
three fields: the waterfront, the sea, and 
sports. Those fields I am still doggedly 
tilling; for themes, lectures, and confer- 
ences have left me no time to find new. And 
those fields have grown arid. Time has 
dulled the edge of my remembrance; my ex- 
perience is depleted and tenuously thin. I 
have a chance only to read sea stories, in- 
stead of living them. I run to sport hand- 
books, fearful lest I’ve made a technical 
break. I think no editor will spot second- 
hand stuff quicker than will the man who 
runs a juvenile; no reader sees through un- 
convincing atmosphere sooner than a boy or 
girl. A man can write only what he knows 
and likes. For five years my knowledge and 
enthusiasms have stood still. 


A third cause I can explain only by the 
phrase “editorial streakiness.” In view of 
the circumstances this may sound like sour 
grapes ; it may be applicable only to my case; 
it may itself have been wholly the result of 
the other causes I’ve mentioned. But I 
don’t think so: for I remarked it long be- 
fore my sad decline. This haphazard fac- 
tor—which leads a man to accept a story 
which another magazine of lower standards 
has declined, or more often to reject a story 
which was designed especially for him and 
perhaps at his request—this streakiness is 
due to exigencies of editorial schedules, sea- 
sonal necessities, and possibly editors’ (and 
readers’) moods. When things are going 
reasonably well for us, it is taken for grant- 
ed as “a rub of the green,” and easily coped 
with. But as soon as other causes of failure 
begin to function, streakiness becomes a 
chimera of dreadful aspect and potency. 


With a certain editor I was in pretty com- 
plete understanding. He didn’t always like 
my stories, but he accompanied returned 
manuscripts with long explanations of their 
failures and often told how they might be 
revised and made salable. For three years 
I basked in his wisdom and patience. Once 
I was in the doldrums and told him so, and 
he wrote me the most superb letter of com- 
fort and encouragement I hope ever to re- 
ceive. Unwisely I came to bank on him, 
neglecting other markets. He bought a pa- 
per of his own and departed. 

The man who took his place at once 
wrote asking for manuscript of a certain 
sort and “hoping previous cordial relations,” 
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etc. He has since rejected seven stories 
(several of them re-appearing within a week 
after leaving my desk, the magazine being 
a thousand miles away) and bought nothing. 
His criticisms are short and baffling. He 
asks for more action and less subtle char- 
acterization. I try to comply, and he says 
the result “lacks plot and characterization.” 
The hero is unattractive, or the story “lacks 
grip.” There is always something wrong, 
but there is never a suggestion of revision— 
even if he admits the trouble to be minor. 
If the man would come out candidly and 
say, “Leave us alone for a while; we have 
several of yours on hand and are not too 
sure that you go well’—as his predecessor 
might have said, I could understand him. 
But he won't. It’s always “Come again 
soon. We want you as much as you want 
us.” And of course I feel that some—not 
all (see other causes )—of these rejected 
stories are as good as those the other man 
took avidly. My opinion isn’t unbiased ; but 
it is backed by close study of the magazine 
and the experience of twenty sales. That’s 
streakiness. 


Y fourth cause roots in the extreme dif- 
ficulties attendant upon writing for the 
juveniles, anyway—difficulties which may 
very well not appear until, after his first 
flush of creative energy has cooled, a man 
gets a chance to study the field. The field is 
limited: there are but six magazines, all but 
two, monthlies, paying a cent a word or bet- 
ter. Only three of these accept stories for 
girls, but these three usually want them 
badly. If you try to satisfy the want and 
your story fails thrice, it is rubbish. Most 
editors in this group, morever, sail pretty 
close to the wind. The Youth's Companion 
and The American Boy excepted, they want 
seasonal stories two to six months in ad- 
vance. If you think that’s minor, try writ- 
ing a Christmas story in the first hot wave, 
next July. Length requirements are strict. 
The American Boy and The Open Road for 
Boys are the only markets for 6000 words. 
Boys’ Life won’t touch anything over 5000. 
The Youth's Companion and The American 
Girl have limits as low as 3500, and The 
_ Haversack shaves it down to 3000. Yet 
even in such short space, all require the 
fundamentals of the short-story type: a plot 
that is convincing and thrilling, plausible 
and ingenious, authentic atmosphere, likable 
characters. All demand a happy ending. 
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Nearly all insist that, no matter if the sky 
fall, something must be happening, physi- 
cally on the move, from first word to last, 
And yet, in spite of this apparent uniform- 
ity, special editorial policies and precedents 
are so disparate that it is no simple task to 
sell elsewhere a yarn constructed with any 
definite market in view. Even accidental 
bloodshed disturbs one editor ; another is sus- 
picious of a story that reveals any parents 
or teachers in a light not utterly saintly; a 
third won’t have grown-ups at all; a fourth 
prefers its characters to be young men 
rather than boys; a fifth dislikes mention of 
private schools. And so it goes. When an 
author friend, learning that I write for 
young people, says “Oh?” and smiles indul- 
gently, I feel like handing him paper and 
pencil and telling him to have a go at it him- 
self—or like socking him a pretty one on the 
jaw. Easy? It’s as easy as rolling off a 
log when you're tied. 

That’s the way my case looks to me, and 
I’m ready to believe my view is wrong. If 
you think [’m on the point of quitting, 
though, you may have another guess. Here 
comes my policy from now on. 

I shall continue to plug along, creating the 
best yarns of which I’m capable at the mo- 
ment and steeling myself against the disap- 
pointment of repeated rejection by remem- 
bering the old saws about long roads and 
worms turning. I shall keep the whole mar- 
ket open and not play favorites with any 
one member of it. I shall continue to be- 
lieve that an element of luck operates in 
every sale and in every rejection. I shall 
hold editors in abiding and increasing re- 
spect—even when they do_ inexplicable 
things; for I have learned that they have 
tough rows to hoe, too. I shall not let my- 
self dwell long on successes or failures. ! 
shall be continually alert for things that 
boys and girls like. But I shall write as my 
own enthusiasms dictate, not allowing juven- 
ile preferences or editorial prohibitions to 
exert undue stress over me. And above al 
I will hold to my naive creed (shot to pieces 
at this writing) that, given reasonable 
amounts of intelligence and _ persistence, 
anyone can make authorship a success. 

One other thing. I’m going to Europe 
next summer. How? God knows. Ona 
boat probably. 

Most authors serve apprenticeships before 
being admitted to the craft. Perhaps that 
is the best way. Continued early rebuffs 
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prevent later over-confidence; in those early 
days you have everything to win and nothing 
to lose. My own apprenticeship comes 
rather ridiculously late, after five years of 
_ comparative success. But I think I should 

be a fool to rebel or repine at that. If Iam 
tempted to feel, right now, that the cards 
are stacked against me, that coincidence has 
played an unwontedly large part in this tem- 
porary. disaster; I have also the certain 
knowledge that weaknesses in my work actu- 
ally had a hand too, and that these weak- 
nesses can be overcome. And if I am tan- 
talized and thwarted by the withdrawal of 
that fickle nymph Success when she seemed 
to lie so securely in my hands, I am also 
urged by remembrance of past favors to 
catch her again, and this time make her 
mine forever. 

Give up? I have hardly started. In track 
circles there is something known as “second 
wind.” The sum and substance of this af- 
fair is that I want to know if I have it. 


(Note: Three months later.) 


GINCE this article left my desk I’ve writ- 


ten six stories. One, the last, is still un- 
reported. Another came back for revision, 
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but it and the other four sold, to first mar- 
kets, for a total of $425! One of these 
yarns was bought by the man who had 
turned down eight in a row, as recounted 
above; two others by the man, also men- 
tioned above, who had previously rejected 
five straight. Of another the editor wrote: 
“It is by far the best sea story we have ever 
received.” 

What’s the answer? A miracle? Just 
one of those things . . .? Do the first 
three months of my seventh year disprove 
all those conclusions about the other six, 
turn all my fine resolves into hot air? Is 
Fate laughing up her sleeve? 

I don’t know. I’m not sure: the time is 
too short yet. I’m holding my breath—dig- 
ging in, eternally digging in. . . . 

But of this I’m certain. When things go 
radically wrong, as they did with me, it 
helps to sit down and look at yourself as if 
you were another man; it helps greatly to 
take an account of stock, to foot up both 
sides of the ledger, to reduce vague troubling 
wonderments to reasons—to words. Checks 
and rejections are, both, misleading things. 
Neither is of any more importance than the 
paper on which you will write your next 
story. Emerson said: “Know thyself.” 


x 
THE POET 


> 
By Mary Carotyn Davies 


AM a peacock, watching with complacence 
My own shining, shimmering, flashing loveliness. 
I am a wind with my hands full of May scents: 


I am a rose saying yes. 


I am a little tree leaning on the mountain: 
I am a pool for the brown deer’s lip: 

I am a tiger leaping through the forest: 
I am a pirate, an island, a ship. 


Business executives sneer at my profession; 
They think poetry a frail thing and light. 

They view askance my exuberant self-confession. 
They are indubitably right. 


They are very, very much more practical and dutiful, 
They are much wiser, but the earth does not afford 
All its rolling, trembling, gorgeous, subtle 
splendors unto them. 
I am a poet, and for that I thank the Lord. 
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Sinclair Lewis Discusses Authorship Ano 
plan to 
BY HARRIET WALLACE ASHBY 
Arrows 
the sec 
OME have construed the refusal of the I’ve been rejecting and accepting manv- cn 
S Pulitzer prize by Sinclair Lewis, whose _ scripts for six years. Our standards are noth wore ¢} 
most recent novel, “Elmer Gantry,” is the high standards of the college boy, but maps— 
causing even more of a stir than its prede- low magazine standards; we want to buy and sul 
cessors, as evidencing a desire for self-ex- things that will sell the magazine. The stuB coakro 
ploitation. I wonder if it was not due to dent who thinks to sell just by studying if jot it \ 
an inferiority complex. At least, he is a_ like the student who reads physiology and 
writer, and a few months ago he told a study thinks he can perform an operation for ap- 
group of which I was a member that “writ- pendicitis. Writing is hard. Most people 
ing is due to an inferiority complex. The don’t know how darned hard it is. I am 
writer cannot do anything else, so he or she willing to give ten minutes of intensive, 
says: I’ll write. I’ll make folks notice me prayerful time to get you out of the notion 
in my writing.” of writing. I want to discourage writers. 
Mr. Lewis had very kindly consented to People think’”—here he lighted a cigarette, 
talk to our class. He came in as though and puffed away as he talked, sitting cross- HE 
blown in. Tall, thin, red-headed, bronzed, legged—‘people think writing is light work. se 
blue eyed, with a slight mark over the left Conrad didn’t. Conrad didn’t think of cul F the idea 
eye, he looked ready to meet all comers and ture, either. Conrad thought of life. how it 
hold his own. He dropped into a seat and “I know all about the three things you F  poundec 
spoke jerkily : - must have in writing—unity, clarity, cohet-F ing to | 
“Well, girls and boys, I said I’d talk to ence. Conrad didn’t think to himself: “My F just bey 
you, but I’ll be darned if I lecture you. It’s unity is all right; I must get coherence B discover 
a perfectly asinine thing you are doing— Conrad thought of life. EE idea ins’ 
studying the short-story. It’s like what the “No; people don’t know that writing 5 — me! 
pyorrhea ads say, though—four out of five work, and damned hard work. You can That | 
have got it, God knows why. work too hard. The only student I would from m 
“T’'ll tell you the truth—writing is due to carry in writing would be the student who § to me be 
the victim having an inferiority complex. would tell me to go to the devil when I told J viewpoit 
Poor fool, he thinks writing is a romantic him not to write. plying it 
life, and goes in for it. Some instructors “There are two kinds of writing, romat- § the story 
think they can instruct the dumb—they may tic and realistic. Readers think the write J discover 
get away with it. I say it can’t be done. of the romantic school hangs on a chandeliet § in one ic 
Curious! People think they can write be- ina light attitude and paints inspired words J it, and s 
cause they have written a letter to Aunt with letters of gold, on the ceiling. The lit Looki 
Mame, and she says so. These would-be erary hobo says: ‘The world owes me‘ § side usu 
writers spend thirty hours writing a story; _ living.’ shoulder 
send it to the magazine; wicked magazine “I’d like to save you. There are hut § tagonist, 
won't take it; get mad; say they won’t write dreds of thousands of sad people about New § protagor 
any more. Nobody sheds any tears. Take York who have gone there to get the lite J ple, a jo 
a medical student. He goes through college, ary atmsophere from such men as Mencket § story va 
‘goes to a medical school and is an interne, and Sinclair Lewis because their dea § out of tc 
then practices five years before he begins to friends think their writing marvelous—they J in New 
make a living. I’m a best-seller, thank God. write good letters. Dear friends are alway’ § unwelcor 
There are a few of us Rockefeller best- dangerous enemies.” a tete-a-t 
To the question: “What is the mark of f Ithad hz 
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genius?” Mr. Lewis replied: “If genius 
isn’t subconscious it isn’t genius. I should 
think Hardy would be indifferent to most 
things. He just was Jude the Obscure and 
Tess of the d’Aubervilles.” 

Another question: “Don’t you have a 
lan for your stories?” 

“I plan the most minute details before I 
begin,” Mr. Lewis snapped. “My plan for 
Arrowsmith was 60,000 words. I trimmed 
the second draft down to 204,000. words 
from 280,000. I had first 250 characters 
and brought them down to 100. Then there 
were the maps. I spent a week on drawing 
maps—maps of the laboratory, of the house 
and suburbs. I knew where the stairs and 
cloakroom were. When I finished I felt 
that it was real and not nebulous.” 


x 
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R. LEWIS’S talk was punctuated with 

expletives. He smoked; he went to the 
window for air; he tries to shock and sur- 
prise us, yet I feel that he does have a bit 
of the inferiority complex which he attrib- 
utes to writers, and I think we got a glimpse 
of the real Sinclair Lewis when he said: 
“This business called success. When you 
get high enough you know what discourage- 
ment is. You write the best essay in your 
class, or the best story ; you feel fine. When 
you get high enough you think of the best 
writers — Thomas Hardy, Shakespeare. 
Then you think what rot you write, what a 
rotter you are, and you know what discour- 
agement is.” 


Turn It Inside Out! 


BY C. W. CALLAHAN 


HE story germ that won’t “take,” the 
seed that refuses to sprout into a plot, 
the idea that will not crystallize into a story, 
how it does bother us scribblers! I have 
pounded my pillow at night for hours try- 
ing to find the elusive story that hovered 
just beyond my grasp. Then suddenly I 
discovered one way to trap it. I turned my 
idea inside out, and there it was waiting for 
me! 

That the germinal idea may be looked at 
from more than one angle had not occurred 
tome before. I knew a thing or two about 
viewpoint, but I had never thought of ap- 
plying it as far back as the original idea of 
the story; that is, until I made the startling 
discovery that there are just as many stories 
in one idea as there are people concerned in 
it, and sometimes more. 

Looking at your embryo from the reverse 
side usually means seeing it from over the 
shoulder of another characetr, often the an- 
tagonist, who thus may—or may not—turn 
protagonist. Take for a very simple exam- 
ple, a jotting in my notebook: “Work out 
story value in situation where a girl from 
out of town hunts up an old and dear friend 
in New York, only to find herself not only 
unwelcome, but a very evident intrusion on 
a tete-a-tete with a mysterious man friend.” 
Ithad happened to me. I had seen the story 


possibilities in the situation the minute the 
door was flung open en my friend’s flabber- 
gasted face. As I withdrew from the scene 
as gracefully as possible I tucked it away 
for future use. But where was the story? 

Then I turned it wrong side out. I put 
myself in the surprised girl’s place and in- 
tensified the situation so that her whole life’s 
happiness hung upon a few hours alone with 
this man. I could see myself as the impos- 
sible friend from home who was the monkey- 
wrench in the works, so to speak. There 
was the story, a nice little love-tale with a 
moral tucked away where nobody could find 
it without looking. 

It has always interested me to see what 
changing the story viewpoint will do in pub- 
lished fiction. It is a nice little game to 
play on a cold and stormy night when the 
supply of literature has run low. Take that 
magnificent stage success, “Rain.” As 
everyone knows, it was dramatized from the 
short-story, “Miss Thompson,” by W. Som- 
erset Maughm. In the short-story, however, 
the tale is told from the clergyman’s 
viewpoint. It is his story, and though 
many admire it, I failed to find drama in 
it. But the play was masterfully twisted to 
feature Sadie. Its wrong side was turned 
to the footlights and the result was one of 
the most compelling plays in a decade. 
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GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


LITERARY MARKET TIPS i 


Every effort is made to insure the accuracy of information published in this department. 


In the great 


majority of instances, statements of editorial needs, rates, and methods of payment are obtained from the 


editors themselves. 


a favor by reporting the facts, so that correction can be made if the circumstances warrant it. 


When readers experience treatment counter to the published statements, they will confer 


The Quar- 


terly Handy Market List, published in the March, June, September, and December issues, summarizes all of 


the information at hand concerning magazine needs and methods of payment. 
Supplementing this, a Handy Market List of Book Publishers 


ing constantly revised and brought up to date. 


The Handy Market List is be- 


was incorporated in the November, 1926, issue, and a Handy Market List of Syndicates in the January 1927, 


issue. 


Crime Mysteries is the title selected for the new 
magazine of detective fiction to be issued by the 
Dell Publishing Company, now at 97 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. As stated in our March issue, 
Miss Alice Strope is editor and Miss Anne Buck 
is associate editor. Miss Strope writes: “We are 
particularly interested in yarns of the action type 
dealing with criminals and detectives, but we shall 
have place as well for human-interest crook stories, 
humorous crook stories, and psychological crime 
stories. The crime element is essential, but it is 
not necessary to have a detective in every yarn. 
We report on manuscripts within ten days of their 
receipt and pay good rates on acceptance.” Pre- 
ferred lengths are given as: short-stories, 3000 to 
8000 words; novelettes, approximately 25,000 
words; serials 36,000 to 80,000 words. 


The Prep Athlete, 413 Jackman Building, Janes- 
ville, Wis., which appeared with a March issue, is 
edited in the interest of secondary school athletics, 
by D. Danforth Mich, who writes: ‘We are in 
the market for articles about noted athletes and 
coaches, 1500 to 3000 words; short-stories of ath- 
letic type, 1500 to 4000 words; similar novelettes 
of 12,000 to 20,000 words; brief, appropriate 
verse; jokes, skits, and anecdotes dealing with ath- 
letics. All material must be of athletic interest, 
with college or school background. We don’t want 
juvenile stories or hiking or camping stories. Pay- 
ment is made at 2 cents a word for fiction, on ac- 
ceptance, and supplementary rights are released to 
the authors.” (Rates paid for articles and other 
material except fiction are not stated.) 


Sentimental Stories is announced as a new mag- 
azine of the Romance Publishers, 584 Drexel 
Building, Philadelphia, succeeding Tales of Temp- 
tation, which has been discontinued. C. M. Stuart, 
associate editor, writes. “As the name implies, 
there will be need of clean, sentimental love stories 
of all kinds, in both the first and third person, as 
well as verse of the same general character.” Rates 
are not stated. The discontinued magazine of the 
same company offered rates of 1%4 cent a word on 
publication. 
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Turner’s Weekly will be a new publication of 
national scope and general interest, to be issued 
this fall by The Lessing Company, Box 383, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., for the American Turnerbund. George 
Seibel, president of the Turners, a newspaper man 
of thirty years’ experience, will be the editor. Be- 
sides interesting fiction, good poetry, thought-pro- 
voking essays, and lively humor, the Weekly will 
contain a History of Our Times. Other depart- 
ments will deal with books, drama, science, art, 
finance, sports, health and hygiene. An “Open 
Forum” will provide an arena for free discussion, 
while a department called “The Pillory” will ex- 
pose current “bunk.” Rates and methods of pay- 
ment are not yet at hand. The announcement re- 
ceived states that writers who are interested can 
secure further information by addressing the 
editor. 


Triple-X, Robbinsdale, Minn., gives this exclu- 
sive tip to readers of THE AuTHoR & JOURNALIST: 
“Tell our good friends of the A. & J. that they can 
drag a loop over some fat checks if they’ll give us 
some bang-up Westerns with a cow-country mys- 
tery and its solution. We'll rely a good deal on 
the general run of contributors supplying us with 
adventure stories and Westerns, but we want to 
put some trained writers on the track of mystery- 
Westerns. Try them at any length, from 2000- 
word briefs, 6000-word shorts, 15,000-word novel- 
ettes: to 45,000-word serials.” 


The Juvenile World, 12722 St. Clair Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is a new weekly publication in- 
tended for children in the upper grades and in high 
school. Norton McGiffin, general manager, writes: 
“We are in the market for short-stories of from 
500 to 1500 words, out-door and adventure types, 
with not too much melodrama, for jokes and skits, 
games, and things to do. We pay on acceptance 
and can use a considerable amount of material. 
The Juvenile World Company also publishes Child 
Play. 

Time, the Weekly Newsmagazine, Penton Build- 
ing, Cleveland, Ohio, occasionally pays for newsy 
and timely clippings, according to a contributor. 
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Current Ideas, publication of the Current Ideas 
Company, Chicago, uses short articles, usually 
within 200 words, on science, mechanics, and radio. 
Charles F. Smisor, editor, writes that he has an 
abundance of material on hand, but that purchased 
material is paid for “at what the article is worth,” 
on publication, the company retaining all rights. 


True Experiences, 1926 Broadway, New York, 
isin the market for short, pungent anecdotes, writ- 
ten in the first person, that will fit under the gen- 
eral head of “What has been your most amusing 
experience?” “In length they should be from 100 
to 500 words,” writes Eleanor Minne, editor. 
“They must be, essentially, human-interest stories 
that emphasize the comedy element in life. Per- 
sonal adventures and experiences that can be de- 
scribed as comic, droll, amusing, lively, humorous, 
mirth-provoking—these should make up the sub- 
ject matter. The main requirements are that the 
stories must be interesting and evoke a smile, pref- 
erably a laugh. Jokes are not wanted; only hu- 
man, amusing experiences. Address Life’s Little 
Comedies Department.” 


Theater Magazine, 2 W. Forty-fifth Street, New 
York, is now edited by Perriton Maxwell. It an- 
nounces that it will be glad to receive articles for 
consideration, and adds: “We shall continue to 
seek well-known writers, but shall not be content 
to buy ‘big names’—the meritorious punch must 
back the author’s reputation in every instance. 
Ideas are the things that will count with us; ideas 
conveyed in words that are direct, however pol- 
ished the expression of them, that will give the 
reader a moment of sheer intellectual pleasure, 
tickle the mind like a feather or spur it on to a 
cerebral joy-ride.” The magazine has been listed 
as paying good rates. 


Game and Gossip, Del Monte, Calif., J. Law- 
rence Toole, editor, is an illustrated society and 
sports monthly. Its editorial policy is “sophisti- 


cated,” and it is reported to pay for material on | 


acceptance at about 1% cent a word. 


The Commission on Interracial Co-operation, 
49 Palmer Building, Atlanta, Ga., “is in the mar- 
ket for short human-interest stories based on the 
idea of understanding and good will across racial 
lines, especially as between American white peo- 
ple and Negroes. We can use stories suited to 
tither adults or children,” says R. B. Eleazer, who 
sends this announcement. He does not state what 
rates will be paid for material. 

New York Evening Graphic, 25 City Hall Place, 
New York, buys many feature articles of around 
100 words, with two or three photographs, for its 
“Week-End” or Magazine Edition, paying a flat 
rate of $15 each, or $30 for “double-header” stories 
that approximate 3000 words, with four or five 
pictures, Payment is on publication, but reports 
are prompt and the material is used, usually, with- 
in three to four weeks after acceptance. 
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The Dell Publishing Company, which issues 
Sweetheart Stories, Cupid’s Diary, “I Confess,’ 
Marriage Stories, War Stories, Film Fun, and the 
newly announced Crime Mysteries, has moved from 
461 Eighth Avenue to 97 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Radio Program Weekly is a new publication of 
the Experimenter Publishing Company, which has 
. moved from 53 Park Place to 230 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Its other publications are Radio News, 
Science and Invention, and Amazing Stories. H. 
Gernsback, president, writes: “Our requirements 
for the new weekly are fiction stories with a good 
radio background, which must not be too techni- 
cal, but still must provide themes of particular in- 
terest to radio fans. We pay for all accepted ma- 
terial upon publication.” Rates are not stated. 
Other magazines in the group which purchase ma- 
terial are listed as paying from 1 to 2 cents a word. 


The Devil Dog Syndicate, 154 Nassau Street, 
New York, is a syndicate which uses material per- 
taining to sports. Thomas W. Mack, editor, writes 
that the bulk of his material is obtained from staff 
writers and general contributors, and that authen- 
tic feature articles, news features and news pic- 
tures are considered. “If the article or set of arti- 
cles appeal to us we purchase for cash, paying on 
acceptance at standard rates, otherwise we offer a 
percentage of the receipts.” The syndicate is in- 
terested in seeing the work of columnists whose 
work might be acceptable*for regular syndication. 


Screen Secrets Magazine is the new title to be 
adopted by Paris and Hollywood, Robbinsdale, 
Minn., which has been enlarged. The editors write: 
“We are looking for lively feature writers to sup- 
plement our correspondence staff, and will welcome 
contributions. Pay is liberal and immediate.” 


Delays by the Ozark News and Feature Serv- 
ice, Springfield, Mo., in reporting on manuscripts 
are explained in a letter from Mr. James T. 
Richmond, editor, who writes that his service will 
hereafter be able to give prompt attention to sub- 
mitted material. 


Keith’s Beautiful Homes, 100 N. Seventh 
Street, Minneapolis, “is overstocked with poetry,” 
writes Elaine C. Platou of the editorial depart- 
ment. “However, we are constantly and con- 
sistently in the market for good manuscripts on 
home building and decoration, together with ac- 
companying illustrations.” Indefinite rates are 
paid on acceptance. 


The Analytical Digest, an old publication, has 
been re-established at 608 S. Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, E. F. Morgenstiern, editor and publisher. 
“Editorial contributions on subjects of national in- 
terest will be accepted,” its announcement reads, 
but payment is not mentioned. ; 

The Liberal, 15 E. Fortieth Street, New York, 
Leslie H. Allen, editor, is not in the market for 


material. 
(Continued on Page 30) 
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BOOKS. OF GREAT IMPORTANCE 
FOR THE WRITER PUBLISHED 
AT LOW PRICES 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, Publishers 
1839 Champa Street ze Denver, Colorado 


One 

book 
with 
year’s 
subscrip- 


subscrip- 
tion, 
$3.90. 


WHAT AN EDITOR 
WANTS 


By A. H. Bittner, 


Associate Editor, 
Frontier Stories. 


GONSCIOUS_| 
Postpaid, $1.10 4 SHORT-STORY. | 
So full of practical help TECHNIQUE. 
that it deserves a place DAVID +RAFFELOCK 
on the bookshelf of ev- 
eryone who aspires to 
write fiction. 


CONSCIOUS SHORT-STORY 
TECHNIQUE 


By David Raffelock, 
Associate Editor 
The Author & Journalist 


Postpaid, $1.10 


It leads the way to clear 
thinking in fictional technique. 


OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS, AND PRICES POSTPAID 


Fundamentals of Fiction Writing, Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 
Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing, Hoffman 
Plotting the Short-Story, Culpepper Chunn 

The 36 Dramatic Situations, Polti 

Writing to Sell, Edwin Wildman ane 

The Business of Writing, Holiday and Van Rensselaer 
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Trade, Technical and Class Journal 
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Department 


" JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 


A Cope For CrepIT INFORMATION EXCHANGE 


A CODE plan developed by THE AutHor & 
JouRNALIST makes very easy the exchange of 
confidential credit information. A series of letters 
is used. Each letter is code for experience of a 
certain kind with the publication reported on. 

The department editor will gladly send this code 
to AurHoR & JoURNALIST subscribers working in 
the trade, technical, and class journal field who 
wish to exchange confidential credit information. 

Ina very gratifying way, the proposal for credit 
information exchange made in this department in 
the February issue has been responded to. Co- 
operating writers include some of the most prolific 
contributors to trade journals, such as Ruel Mc- 
Daniel, San Antonio; Dwight G. Baird, Detroit; 
Frank Farrington, Delhi, N. Y.; Frank H. Wil- 


liams, Santa Ana, Calif; Max Sommers Feature > 


Service, Portland, Ore.; J. E. Bullard, Providence, 
R. 1; Waldon Fawcett, Roslyn, Va. (Washington 
correspondent); A. E. Edgar, Windsor, Ontario; 
Emest A. Dench, Hohokus, N. J.; Jack Baker, 
Cooper, Texas. 

The confidential reports so far made give con- 
cerning toward 100 trade publications information 
decidedly helpful, and in some cases vital, to any 
writer contemplating business with them. Fore- 
warned is forearmed. Knowing the habits of a 
magazine, it is conceivably possible for the writer 
to do business with it in a careful and successful 
manner—and hardly possible to do business profit- 
ably otherwise. 

One writer reported concerning a publication: 
‘Owes for six stories at a promised rate of 1 cent 
and $1.50 for pictures and ignores inquiries.” The 
department editor, transmitting another writer’s ex- 
perience with the same publication, told the first 
that, in all probability, a suit to collect would be 
immediately successful. 

Another business writer reported of a certain 
New England trade magazine, “Owes me for sev- 
tral contributions, but all written three or four 
years ago. I’ve written numerous times, and have 
tad several promises, but that’s all.” The depart- 
ment editor wrote to this man that a second busi- 
iss writer had recently collected in full for articles 
lumnished the same publication three or four years 
tefore likewise—all of which, it was found, had 
been published shortly after submission, but not 
maid for, 

The credit information exchange enterprise is a 

strated success in its first few weeks. Any 


AvtuHor & JourNALIsT subscriber operating in the 
trade-journal field is invited to participate. Con- 
tributing personal experience which will help oth- 
ers, he will receive multiplied benefit for himself. 
The department editor will gladly send the code- 
letter key to active business writers who apply 
for it. 


AN ANALYSIS OF TRADE MAGAZINE CONTENTS 


Piano O. HOLLAND, in Direct Mail Selling, 
submits an analysis of two trade magazines, un- 
named. 

He classified ten types of editorial material. In 
space occupied, success stories were 2234 per cent 
of the first publication, 2114 per cent of the sec- 
ond. Instructive business articles made up 22 per 
cent and 18 per cent of contents. “News and his- 
tory” had figures of 18% per cent and 26 per cent. 

“Trend” articles were 14 per cent in the first 
paper, 914 per cent in the second. 

He tabulated, further, instructive technical ar- 
ticles (3 per cent in each instance); eye appeal 
(12 per cent and 12% per cent); viewpoints 
(roughly 4 and 5 per cent); contents, cover, etc. 
(23% and 3 per cent); fact informations (1% per 
cent in one). 

A tenth type of material, which the investigator 
found in neither magazine, was classified, “Humor- 
human interest.” 

Three of the classifications benefit from defini- 
tion. Holland explained eye appeal as, “The pre- 
sentation of objects, of happenings, of history, or 
of any object, in such a manner as to please, ex- 
cite or appeal to the roving curiosity of the eye; 
but with little or no appeal to the brain or to 
constructive thought.” 

He defined viewpoints as, “Philosophical or 
argumentative discussions, either by the readers, 
in the form of letters to the editor; or in the 
form of editorials; on any subject in harmony 
with the industry the journal covers.” 

Fact information was explained as, “Statistical 
or other reports that are neither news, instructive 
ncr viewpoints—but which essentially are just the 
presentation of certain facts presumably interest- 
ing to the reader.” 

Success stories, instructive business articles, and 
news, are the three kinds of material used by trade 
magazines in greatest volume. 

Of course, the successful writer considers, be- 
sides the market, his circumstances of produc- 
tion. Several widely-read business writers do little 
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success material. There are other men who write 
trade news exclusively, and still others who spe- 
cialize in a single type of article, like Buckley, 
Hayward, Street and Brinkman, legal writers. 
James Edward Hungerford writes verse, sold to 
scores of magazines. 

Holland states that the publications analyzed 
were the two best in their field. Their editorial 
formulas he presents as models. 


Literary Market Tips 
In the Trade, Technical, and Class Journal Field 


Distribution and Warehousing should be listed 
at 249 W. Thirty-ninth Street, New York, instead 
of 43 W. Thirty-ninth Street, as reported in 
March. Kent B. Stiles, editor, writes: “We are 
the business journal of the warehouse industry. 
By this we mean the public warehouse; in private 
warehousing we are not interested. A public ware- 
house is one which sells its storage space and serv- 
ices to the public. It may be a merchandise or 
commercial warehouse or a household goods ware- 
house. Let us assume that Lever Brothers, in 
Cambridge, Mass., has forty retail customers in 
Missouri towns. Suppose the Lever company 
should send consignments to those retailers indi- 
vidually, paying the less-than-carload rates on 
small shipments. It would be a costly method of 
distribution. Enter, the public merchandise ware- 
house—in this instance located, perhaps, in St. 
Louis. The Lever company will consolidate the 
forty retail shipments in a full carload, consigned 
at the carload rates to the St. Louis public ware- 
house. The latter will then deliver to the forty 
retailers, either by rail (at the less-than-carload 
rate) or by motor truck. The Lever company 
saves so much on the original consolidated ship- 
ment that it can pay for the warehouse’s space and 
service and accomplish its distribution at reduced 
cost. The foregoing illustration leads up to our 
editorial requirements. The operators of these 
warehouses have countless problems—forms, stand- 
ardization, rates, methods of distribution, motor 
truck operation, etc. And the traffic managers of 
the manufacturing companies also have their prob- 
lems. Often their problems are mutual. If any 
readers of your publication specialize in trade- 
paper writing in various cities, here is a field for 
them. There are certain cities where we need 
good correspondents of this character—to mention 
a few: Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, 
Dallas, Louisville, Jacksonville, Omaha, Detroit, 
Memphis, Salt Lake City, Vancouver, Toronto, 
and Montreal. A further field is the household 
goods warehouseman and his problems. Right 
now we are publishing a series, “Let’s Take the Old 
Family Album Out of Storage,” devoted to suc- 
cess stories of public warehouse executives who 
started as poor boys and rose to wealth or eminence 
in the industry. For these we are paying a min- 
imum of 1 cent a word, the limit being 1250 words 
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and a photograph of the subject being included x 
part of each article. Our usual rates run 35 cep 
an inch; $2 each for photos. This averages 7 
cent a word; yet for unusually valuable articles th 
rate may run as high as 1% or 134 cent a word.” 


Independent Salesman, 22 E. Twelfth Stree 
Cincinnati, Ohio, was incorrectly listed in prey. 
ous issues, through a typographical error, as py. 
ing 1 cent a word for material. Mr. W. E. Back. 
us, Managing editor, writes: “Our regular rate ;: 
Y% cent on acceptance, and we _ report very 
promptly.” 

The Michelin Tire Company, Milltown, N. Y, 
contemplates issuing a dealers’ paper in the nex 
future. Joseph H. Reddick of the sales depar: 
ment writes: “It is our plan to make it a monthly 
and to carry in it, among other things, stories oj 
successful Michelin dealers. We want these stories 
to be accounts of ‘how it is done’ rather than ‘hoy 
it should be done,’ and to be of human interest, 
We would also like to run other stories of inter- 
est about users of our tires and tubes, or about the 
products themselves. Wherever obtainable, pic- 
tures are desired. We should be glad to have you 
indicate in your manuscript department that we 
are in the market for material of the kind mer- 
tioned.” 


H. M. Riley has succeeded Ismar Ginsberg a 
editor of American Gas Journal, New York. 


Motor Coach Transportation, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
has been absorbed by National Motorbus and Tazi- 
cab Journal, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York. The 
name has been changed to Bus Age. George M. 
Sangster is editor. 


Nation’s Business, 1615 H Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., desires articles on subjects of gen- 
eral interest ta the average business man, from 
2500 to 3000 words in length, short-stories of the 
same general length with a business slant, short 
editorials on business subjects, verse and_ short 
miscellany of a business nature. Merle Thorpe, 
editor, writes that “material for our magazine 
must have an appeal to the average business mat, 
and must be written in rather simple language.” 
Payment is made on acceptance. 

Technical publications of the McGraw-Hill Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., Tenth Avenue at Thirty: 
sixth Street, New York, include: Engineering 
News-Record, American Machinist, Power, Chem- 
ical and Metallurgical Engineering, Coal Age, E1 
gineering and Mining Journal, Ingenieria Intern 
cional, Bus Transportation, Electric Railway Jour 
nal, Electrical World, Industrial Engineer, Elec- 
trical Merchandising, Radio Retailing, Successful 
Methods, Journal of Electricity (published in Sa 
Francisco), American Machinist—European Edi 
tion (published in London). 

Pacific Confectioner, Seattle, Washington, t 
ports that it is accepting no material from free- , 
lance writers. 
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Do You Write 


“Quality Typing Service” 


ffers manuscript preparation for 
Particular” People, 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
4247 Boyd Avenue New York. 


| 
| 
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ies oi : ATTENTION, NEW WRITERS! 

Stories B E I will read your manuscripts and advise you without 

» ‘how E charge. Let us get together and have a heart-to-heart talk 
OW 2 about your troubles. 

terest. iz Those unsold scripts may need but a few changes to make 

inte ie them salable. I market upon a 10% commission basis, if 
r- GB desired. I have been writing and selling for twenty years, 

ut the i and I know the markets. 

THE WRITECRAFT STUDIO 

" yee 4 Lock Box 935 Kansas City, Mo. 

at we WRITERS’ SERVICE 


Manuscripts corrected and typed, ready for 
The Author & Journalist has recognized a need publication. Typed copy 50c per 1000 words. 


and has filled it. Both professional and beginning Handwri "5 1000 d O 

writers have ordered the remarkable new book- andwritten copy 75c per Wwosss. ne 

course. carbon copy free. Return postage paid. 
CLARA Jj. DAVIS 

268 Stanton St. Portland, Oregon 


“How to Write a 
Screenable Plot 
Into Your Fiction 
Story” 


It helps them to increase their incomes by show- 
ing them the way to make their magazine stories 
screenable. The book is also invaluable as an aid 
to writing dramatic and action stories. 


If you are writing to sell, you will need this 
unique and modern aid to the writer. 


De Luxe, cloth bound book 
Three free assignment criticism coupons 
Booklet of assignments 


Specially priced Complete, $5 Postpaid 
Order from the S. T. C. Dept., The Author & 


Would You Like to Join Us 
As Local Correspondent? 


FE require half.a dozen or 

more aggressive local corre- 

spondents in the larger cit- 
ies of the Intermountain and Pa- 
cific West. We can give these as- 
signments totalling 10,000 to 75,000 
words a month, depending on size 
of community. Conducting a busi- 
ness, news and feature service, es- 
tablished, a leader in the field. We 
are well known to Willard E. Haw- 
kins, publisher of The Author & 


Journalist, 1839 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


Send for free booklet, “How to Sell Stories 
to the Moving Picture Producers.” 


FREE 


STANDARD 
MAKES 


© YEAR GUARANTEE 


TRIAL 
REMANUFACTURED 


prices WALUES Tene 


WRITE FOR BIG BARGAIN CATALOG- 


YOUNG TYPEWRITER 


Journalist, who is glad to publish 
this notice. 

Men and women who have had 
some writing experience, who can 
approach business men in many 
different trades and dig out infor- 
mation, presenting it accurately, 
are invited to write us, telling us 
freely just why they believe they 
can represent us well for trade 
journal news and features. 


Box B, The Author & Journalist 


BOUND VOLUMES 
OF THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
A veritable warehouse of inspiring and helpful’ 
articles by real authorities—successful writers and 
editors. We have available bound volumes of the 
years 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926, at $2.50 each— 
the five years for $10. 
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Standard Poultry Journal, Pleasant Hill, Mo., 
Eden C. Booth, president; Fred Crosby, editor, 
writes to a contributor: “If you can get up a true 
human-interest story about some one starting in 
the poultry business with practically nothing and 
making a success of it, we would be glad to buy 
same. These stories must be accompanied by one 
or two kodak snapshots. of the person and poultry 
plant described. They should contain about 1000 
or 1200 words. We pay $10 each for such stories.” 
(Whether on acceptance or publication is not men- 
tioned.) 


The Keystone, P. O. Box 1424, Schaff Building, 
Philadelphia, a monthly publication of the jewelry 
industry, is interested primarily in articles of a 
helpful nature to retail jewelers. “At the present 
time,” H. P. Bridge of the staff writes, “we are 
considering short fiction written along business 
lines, particularly the jewelry business, and in a 
lighter vein. We are also glad to consider feature 
articles for the credit and gift and art depart- 
ments. Payment is made upon publication at rates 
ranging from 30 cents an inch to 2 cents a word.” 
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The House Organ Review, Ballou-Wanzer, Ine, 
28 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, states, “Ow 
publication is a digest of the house organs of 
America with a number of our own features. At 
present we are not in the market for outside 
material.” 


Motor Chat is a new monthly publication of the 
Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., put out by its ad- 
vertising department at 250 W. Fifty-seventh 
Street, New York, and distributed by local 
dealers. 


Walter Emerson has resigned as editor of Th 
General Merchant and The National Grocer, Con- 
tinental and Commercial Bank Building, Chicago, 
Ill. 


Rexall Magazine, 42 Leon Street, Boston, edited 
for G. LeB. Farrier for the United Drug Com- 
pany, informs a contributor that it pays on accept- 
ance for suitable manuscripts, but just at present 
“is well taken care of in short-stories and articles 
of general nature.” It is distributed to customers 
of Rexall stores. 


Tabloid Reviews 


Books reviewed can be secured through Tue 
AvutHor & JourNa.ist at publishers’ prices, plus 
postage charge of 15 cents. 


Dictionary OF MoperN Enciisu Usace. By H. 
W. Fowler. Oxford University Press (American 
Branch), New York. 


Discusses words and preferred usages in highly 
academic language. A peculiarity is the con- 
sistent use throughout of the short “&” in place 
of the word “and.” A quotation suffices to illus- 
trate its style and mannerisms: “EXPECTORATE, 
-ATION, seem to be now the established American 
for spit(ting) & spit(ting) out. In British use 
they have as yet only the currency of medical terms 
& GentTeEELisms. This difference of status, which 
it is to be hoped will not be diminished from our 
side at least, is an object-lesson on the vanity of 
genteelism. The mealy-mouthed American must 


be by this time harder put to it with expectorate 


than the mealy-mouthed Englishman with spit; his 
genteelism has outgrown its gentility & become 
itself the plain rude word for the rude thing; it 
must be discouraging to have to begin the search 
for decent obscurity all over again—with so prom- 
ising a failure behind one, too.” 


A CompenpiuM or Compounp Worps. Compiled 
by P. O. Landon, 3816 Third Street, Des Moines, 
Ia. $1.50. 

A valuable handbook which should be in the 
hands of every author, editor, stenographer, print- 
er, and proofreader. Its compact arrangement en- 
ables one to ascertain at a glance whether a given 


compound word should be written with or without 
the hypen. For example, opening the book at 
random, we find that balsam-root is written with 
the hypen, balsamweed without it. Editors know 
that few writers understand the compounding of 
words. This volume will help them. 


CHAMBERS’ BroGraPuicaL Dictionary. J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Philadelphia. $6.00. 

An American edition of the book published in 
England by W. & R. Chambers, Ltd. A_ useful 
compilation of more than 10,000 brief biographies. 
The preface announces that while it is mainly de- 
voted to the world’s Upper Ten Thousand, “still 
the lower, even the lowest, have not been wholly 
neglected. For we include assassins like Abd-ul- 
Hamid and Ravachol, knaves like Arthur Orton 
and Jabez Balfour, imposters like Joseph Smith 
and Madame Blavatsky,” etc. The fact that many 
thousands of persons do not hold with these classi- 
fications of the persons mentioned might lead one 
to question whether the compilers of the volume 
eliminated personal bias in approaching their task. 


SryLe-Book For Writers AND Eprrors. By C. 0. 
Sylvester Mawson, Ph.D. T. Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, New York. $1.50. 

Every writer and every editor should have a 
authoritative style-book at hand for ready refer 
ence. This one, by the editor of Roget’s Interna 
tional Thesaurus, is one of the best. It covers 
lucid detail such subjects as Spelling, Compound- 
ing and Division of Words, Capitalization, Punt 
tuation, Abbreviations, Type styles, Preparation 0 
Manuscript, Proofreading, Business and Forma 
Correspondence, etc. 
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THE SERVICE BUREAU 
FOR WRITERS 


Franklin, Ohio 


—(JAMES KNAPP REEVE—AGNES 
M. REEVE, editors)—offers competent edi- 
torial assistance in the criticism, revision, 
and marketing of manuscripts. Home study 
for Student Writers. Book Mss. a specialty, 
correctly typed and prepared for publication. 
Manuscripts marketed. Explanatory leaflets. 
Correspondence Invited. 


Also Text-Books for Writers: 


Modern Photoplay Writing—Its Crafts- 

manship (Dimick) $3.00 
1001 places to Sell Manuscripts 

(Reeve) 2.50 
Art of Inventing Characters (Polti)_ 2.50 
The Writer’s Book 2.50 
Juvenile Story Writing (Robinson). 2,10 
Technique of Fiction Writing (Dowst) 1.75 
36 Dramatic Situations (Polti)._.._.__._ 1.50 


Plotting the Short Story (Chunn)_____._ 1.00 
Rhymes & Meters .75 
How to Write a Short Story (Quirk)__ .65 
The Way Into Print 50 
Catalogue 80 others 
(*Founder of The Editor) 
Writers’ Service Bureau 


6 Alexander Building, Franklin, Ohio 


Figurative Language (Reibold) 1.50 - 


MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately 
typed by an experienced Authors’ typist; 
60¢c per 1000 words. 
Helen E. Street 
123 N. 10th St., Olean, N. Y. 


COLORADO TYPIST 


Distinctive typing; dictionary service; one 
carbon. Prose: copying from typed copy, 
50c per 1000 words; from handwritten, 75c 
per 1000 words. Poems: Ic per line. 


AGNES C. HOLM 
600-a E. & C. Bidg. Denver, Colo. 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 


A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write. 

MARY ROBERTS RINEHART J says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a fel- 
low craftsman.” 


Single copies 25 cents $3.00 a year 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 63 
Springfield, Mass. 


WRITECRAFTERS 


Endorsed by Editors and Authors 


Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to Saturday 
Evening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, Every- 
body’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. All manu- 
scripts receive the personal attention of A. L. Kimball, an 
editor and consulting critic of established reputation and 
15 years’ experience, who has helped thousands of writers 
to a better understanding of story values and editorial re- 
quirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters 
518 Wilder Blidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


Don’t Twiddle YOUR Thumbs 


Rather, sit down at your typewriter and 
turn out salable manuscripts. But how? 
My Service will show you, increasing your 
sales and lessening your labor. Send for my 
circular. 
GEORGE B. POTTER 
220 No. Beacon Street Hartford, Conn. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Author’s Agent 
Formerly editor of Snappy Stories. Has also been 
on the editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany, Street & Smith, and the Munsey publications. 
All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy’s personal 
attention. Send for full information. E 


55 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 


.60-page 
WReference 


GET BUSINESS BY MAIL 


60 pages of vital business facts and 
figures. Who, where and how many your 
prospects are. 
8,000 lines of business covered. Com- 
piled by the Largest Directory Publishers 
in the world, thru information obtained 
by actual door-to-door canvass. Write 
for your FREE copy. 

POLK DIRECTORY BLDG. 

R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


WELL-KNOWN AUTHOR 


offers collaboration with new writers on stories, 
photoplays, etc., on profit-sharing basis; also 
Criticism and Sales Service. 


LAURENCE D’ORSAY 
P. O. Box 2602, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 
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Literary Market Tips 
(Continued from Page 23) 


Thrilling Tales, 271 Madison Avenue, New 
York, formerly at Grenlock, N. Y., writes that it 
is in the market for short-stories, novelettes, and 
serials which are really thrillers. War stories are 
especially desired—also some short humorous 
stories. Rates paid are not stated. The maga- 
zine has been previously listed as paying $10 a 
story on publication. 


The B-B Service Co., Columbus, Ohio, operat- 
ing a syndicate, states that it is glad to consider 
good Western short-stories of around 4000 words 
and detective stories of same length, boys’ stories 
of all lengths, and that it will consider any type 
or length of story, also illustrated features suit- 
able for newspaper or magazine use, with good 
photographs. Material is placed on a 40-60 basis. 


Maclean’s Magazine, 143 University Avenue, To- 
ronto, 2, Canada, in an editorial statement, stresses 
the fact that ninety-five per cent of its fiction pages 
are devoted to the work of Canadian authors and 
that all its fact articles are specifically Canadian, 
written by Canadians. 


The Home Friend Magazine, 1411 Wyandotte 
Street, Kansas City, sends the following state- 
ment: “We are in the market for humorous items: 
jokes, verses, skits, bright sayings of children, etc. 
We want household helps and hints, how to make 
things in the home, etc.; new and delicious recipes, 
material for a children’s page, and spare-time 
money-making suggestions; also any material 
which is of particular interest to women. We pay 
best rates on acceptance and report on all material 
within a week.” 


Wee Wisdom, juvenile magazine of the Unity 
School of Christianity, 917 Tracy Avenue, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., desires “poems and stories of opti- 
mistic, constructive trend, that inspire kindliness, 
industry and obedience. Short-stories should range 
from 400 to 1200 words; for serials the preferred 
length is approximately 6000 words. Slang, dia- 
lect, or baby talk should be avoided, also contri- 
butions of a negative trend, or that call attention 
to war, sickness, disaster, trapping, hunting, fish- 
ing, slaughter of animals or birds; that recite 
the use of drugs in healing, or present the phe- 
nomena of spiritism; nature stories that contradict 
the habits and natures of wild creatures, that 
preach, moralize, or strongly emphasize the relig- 
ious idea. Special-day stories should be submitted 
at least six months in advance of date of issue.” 


Amateur Movie Makers, Amateur Cinema 
League, Hartford, Conn., is a new publication to 
be used as a meeting place where all interested in 
amateur cinematography may exchange knowledge 
and to promote amateur motion-picture making. 
The first issue came out with the December, 1926, 
number. 
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The Unity School of Christianity, 917 Trac 
Avenue, Kansas City, Mo., gives the following 
resume of the editorial policy governing its pub. 
lications, Unity Monthly, Unity Weekly, Youth, 
The Christian Business Man, and Wee Wisdom, 
“Our editorial policy does not indorse criticisms 
of any kind. We do not accept or publish stories 
attacking churches, physicians, or religious beliefs, 
We cannot use articles dealing with the laying on 
of hands, manipulations, material remedies, spirit. 
ism, black magic, numerology, or astrology. We 
do not publish articles that celebrate reincarnation 
or death. We sometimes deal with these themes 
in an explanatory way, but do not feature them. 
All material must be non-partisan, constructive, 
generous. God’s universe is full of material for 
hopeful, helpful, inspiriting research. Let us d- 
rect our study to these, leaving all apparent con- 
tradictions of good to perish for lack of attention.” 
Rates paid for adult material are understood to be 
about 1 cent a word. 


Psychology, 17 W. Sixtieth Street, New York, 
edited by Henry Knight Miller, writes that it is 
glad to consider articles on applied psychology 
and inspirational matter, not longer than 300 
words. Payment is at 1 cent a word on publi- 
cation. 


The All-Arts Group, Inc., 925 Market Street, 
Wilmington, Del., puts out seven pictorial month- 
lies, Art Lovers’ Magazine; Dawn; Arts and Van- 
ities; Camera Art—Photo Classics; Art Studio 
Life; Arts, Fads and Modes; and Tales of the 
Arts. These are understood to pay low rates on 
publication for the limited amount of material 
they buy. 

Interludes, a Magazine of Verse, 2917 Erdman 
Avenue, Baltimore, Md., is a quarterly using brief 
short-stories, essays, and poetry. William James 
Price is editor. Payment is in prizes only. 


Dew Drops, Elgin, Ill, a weekly for smaller 
children published by the D. C. Cook Publishing 
Company, D. C. Cook, Jr., editor, and Norma 
Riggs Strohm, assistant editor, stresses the fact 
that “no fairy stories, blood-curdling adventure 
stories, or stories of adults, circus, or movies afe 
desired.” Articles for the “Knowledge Box” and 
Occupation department may contain about 30 
words. Short-stories of surprise and teaching ele- 
ments, containing from 600 to 900 words, are used. 
Editorials—talks to boys and girls—under 30 
words, and child verse, not fanciful, and under 
twelve lines, are used. Reasonable rates are paid 
on acceptance. 

The Michigan Christian Advocate, 32 E. El 
abeth Street, Detroit, does not pay for contribu- 
tions. 

Ralph R. Perry sends the announcement that om 
April 1st he is leaving Frontier Stories, of W 
he has been associate editor, to devote himself to 
free-lance writing. 
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THE S. C. NEWS 


A Page of Comment and Gossip About the 
Simplified Training Course and Fiction 


Writing Topics in General 


Vou. IV, No. 4 


Aprit, 1927 


Eprrep By Davin 


SATISFIED STUDENTS 


Many Unsolicited Letters From 
S. T. C. Students Show 
Value of Training. 


Sale to Everybody’s 


You may be interested to know 
that I have just received a let- 
ter from the editor of Every- 
pody’s Magazine to the effect 
that they have accepted a story 
of mine at two cents a word. I 
wish to thank the S. T. C. for 
the help that made the above 
possible.—R. B. H., Turner, Me. 


Arranges for Series 


When I finished the S. T. C. I 
decided that I was so much in 
debt to you that the only way I 
could partially repay my indebt- 
edness was to keep you informed 
as to my sales, so that prospec- 
tive students might know some- 
thing of the benefit to be derived 
from the course. 

At first I did this, but lately I 
have been neglecting to do so. 
However, this week I have made 
two sales, at $50 apiece, to Real 
Detective Tales. Number one is 
‘The Affair of the Sultan’s Dia- 
mond’; number two is ‘“‘The Puz- 
zle Worker.” The editor has 
asked me to prepare a series of 
about a dozen short-stories using 
the same character that I used in 
‘The Puzzle Worker,” saying he 
was too good to waste on one 
short-story. I must say that this 
sort of reception is certainly en- 
couraging, and I have no one to 
thank but you.—G. G. G.,, 
Angeles. 


Appears in Short-Stories 


It may interest you to know 
that my latest story, ‘‘The Night 
Dispatcher,’’ appears in the cur- 
rent issue of Short Story Maga- 
tin—W. K. B., Columbus, Ohio. 


Real Help 


I was well pleased with your 
letter and the report on my first 
fourteen assignments. You are 
really helping me in my efforts to 
aa how to write a_ salable 

ry. 

I believe I did some of the 

dest work, and some of the 
best clear, constructive thinking 
in getting up the two lessons I 
am mailing you today that I have 

ever done in all the long time I 
have been studying and writing. 
If, after I finish your course, I 
still fail to sell stories, it will be 

use something is radicaily 
Wrong with me. 

Iam looking forward to future 
fssons, and your criticisms and 
‘mMments on these lessons.—S. 

P., Sanatorium N. C. 


Constructive 
I like the way you make cor- 
rections, You tell one where and 
What the mistakes are, why they 
are wrong and how to correct 
jemand that is what I want.— 
.M. M. H., Orange, Calif. 


A Few Words of Gossip 
With the Editor 


A student asked me how to se- 
cure drama in a story. Drama 
is usually the result of a terrific 
struggle. This may not be true 
of every instance, but it is of 
most. Drama based upon strug- 
gle can be taught; other types 
are less easily explained and the 
understanding of them, must 
come largely through yourself. 
An example of this latter type is 
seen in the following: A party 
of tourists are driving along a 
road, and on making a_ sharp 
turn, suddenly find facing them a 
magnificent and towering sweep 
of mountains. 

There is something in the sud- 
denly impressive, the overwhelm- 
ingly beautiful, or of gigantic 
starkness, that has a great power 
to move us, and we call this 
dramatic. 

The simpler, and_ generally 
more effective, type of drama is 
that which results from a very 
strong conflict. To illustrate: A 
man wishes to marry a girl who 
lives with her parents and who 
has been nurse and companion to 
them. This is not dramatic be- 
cause it is an ordinary situation, 
fairly easily solved. Let us build 
up the situation in this way: The 
girl is no longer young and real- 
izes that if she does not marry 
now, she will likely remain a 
spinster the rest of her life. She 
is very domestic and longs for a 
family of her own. If she does 
not marry she will never know 
this bliss. 

The foregoing is no real in- 
tensification of the situation be- 
cause the reader would _ say: 
“Well, then, why doesn’t she 
marry him?’ To make the sit- 
uation more dramatic, we show 
that the mother and father are 
greatly wrapped up in the daugh- 
ter and feel that life would be 
empty without her. They are not 
wealthy enough to hire a nurse 
and the man’s circumstances will 
not permit her to take her par- 
ents with her—say, because he 
must frequently move from place 
to place. The “— who wants to 
marry the girl lives in another 
town and is in moderate circum- 
stances. We now have a good 
situation, calling for struggle and 
conflict. 

However, it still lacks strong 
dramatic value because no imme- 
diate answer is called for. There- 
fore, we will have to intensify 
this situation further, making a 
decision or some action necessary 
at once. In this way we will 
make it truly dramatic. We will 
show that the man has received 
a telegram calling him home at 
once to take charge of a long 
looked-for job, which will, in a 
few weeks, take him to South 
America. He can wait a day or 
two at ‘most for the girl’s final 
answer. She knows that in the 
man’s home town is a former 
sweetheart, just returned from a 
trip. Faced with the prospect of 
going to South America alone, 
the man will probably turn again 


FROM PERSIA 


S. T. C. Student From Far-Off 
Land Writes Interesting 
Letter. 


The interesting letter which 
follows was written by an S. 
C. student of Meshed, Persia, to 
his instructor: 

After basking a month in 
Nishapur under the “shadow 
of the tomb” of Omar Khay- 
yam, the great Persian poet, 
I was recalled to Meshed to 
help get the educational work 
properly going. This meant 
a two-week interruption, for 
in Meshed I was left alone 
scarcely a minute, for fol- 
lowing my own _ devices. 
Now I am in Sabzevar, where 
the sun shines and the air is 
warm; where pomegranates 
are a dream and most lus- 
cious cantaloupe have been 
kept with all their autumn 
freshness, and—well, I hope, 
along with my other work, 
to be able to get in some good 
licks at this course and make 
up some of my lost time. 

The more I work on the 
course, the more I enjoy it 
and the more I wish I had a 
greater amount of time to 
give ‘to it. I am satisfied 
that I have entered the right 
one. 


This student is a missionary in 
Persia. He has crossed to Eu- 
rope four times, taken a Mediter- 
ranean cruise, traveled once from 
Beirut to Bagdad across the des- 
ert and on to Persia and across 
from west to east via Teheran to 
Meshed. He has made other 
journeys in Persia, totalling over 
two thousand miles and has also 
crossed Baluchistan and northern 
India to Bombay and thence via 
Aden, Masaua, Suez, Port Said 
to Venice. 


to this woman. The girl’s do- 
mestic nature and her love for 


him call out to her to accept the 


man. 

At this point remains one an- 
gle yet to be tightened to pro- 
duce a tensely dramatic situa- 
tion. We will have the mother 
become very ill. The father is 
so distressed that he is almost 
helpless. The mother insists 
that only her daughter can help 
her. If she should leave her now, 
the girl feels she may cause the 
death of her mother. Thus she 
is terrifically torn between love 
of her mate and her duty to and 
love for her parents. There is 
no easy way out of this situa- 
tion; every simple avenue of out- 
let has been closed. How, then, 
can the girl act so as to bring 
happiness to all concerned? 

The foregoing is an example of 
a thoroughly dramatic basis for 
a story. In the Simplified Train- 
ing Course students are given 
complete training in recognizing 
dramatic material, constructing 
dramatic situations and in solv- 
ing them in a dramatic manner. 
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Town Topics, 2 W. Forty-fifth Street, New 
York, J. A. Mayer, editor, writes that “out-of- 
door, opera, stage, art, and society material is con- 
sidered for publication. Satires, burlesques and 
vignettes, verse up to 50 lines, short miscellany and 
jokes, skits, and anecdotes are used. Short-stories 
of not more than 1500 words are considered. 
Stories of prize-fighting, juveniles, or Westerns 
are not wanted.” Payment is made on publication 
“unless otherwise desired,” at 1 cent a word up. 
Rights are not released to the author. 


The Prism, Box 700, Kansas City, Mo., David 
Boston, editor, requests contributions of short, 
sparkling verse and prose, nothing over 16 lines. 
No payment is made for contributions. 


Love Romances, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York, 
offers the following formula for success in filling 
its requirements for gripping fiction: “I—A 
breath-holding plot full of suspense with a thrill- 
ingly strong climactic scene. (A touch of mystery 
or adventure is permissible if it doesn’t overshadow 
the love interest.) 2—A girl-appealing hero and, 
preferably, though not necessarily, the poor-girl 
heroine. (The girl as a rule should hold the center 
of the stage.) 3—Romance. 4—Emotion.” 


Pleasure, 64 W. Randolph Street, Chicago, is a 
new monthly magazine devoted to the stage, screen, 
radio, sports, travel, fashion, society, cabarets, 
ballrooms, humor, and motor cars. Brief, light 
illustrated articles on these subjects are used. 


U. S. Air Services, now at 406 Star Building, 
Washington, D. C., pays at 1 cent a word on 
publication for aviation articles, both of technical 
and human interest, 2500 to 3500 words, according 
to Even Findley, editor. 


Sportsman and Fancicr, business office 213 Fail- 
ing Building, Portland, Ore, R. J. Kirkwood, 
editor, writes: ‘We are not buying stories or ar- 
ticles at present, but may do so later. All con- 
tributions are now gratuitous. Out-of-doors and 
game material up to 3500 words, less if illus- 
trated, is used.” 


Everyday Life, 337 Madison Street, Chicago, de- 
sires short-stories of 1500 to 2500 words, of love, 
mystery, and humor types, writes A. E. Smith, 
editor. Payment is made at rates up to % cent 
a word on acceptance. 


The Open Road for Boys, 248 Boylston Street, 
Boston, is especially receptive to short-stories of 
2000-word length covering boy interests. Payment 
is at rates up to 1 cent a word, usually on pub- 
lication. 


American Motorist, Pennsylvania Avenue at 
Seventeenth Street, Washington, D. C., listed in 


the Handy Market List as using short-stories, does 
not use fiction, according to a report to a con- 
tributor by Verva I. Hainer, editorial secretary. 
It is devoted to touring articles, club news, and 
notes. 


College Humor, 1050 N. La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago, is not limited in its scope to things colleg- 
iate, but is entirely general, writes H. N. Swan- 
son, editor. “We buy first American serial rights 
only to the best and most entertaining things we 
can find, and pay on acceptance at best rates.” 


College Life announces the removal of its edi- 
torial offices from 9 W. Twentieth Street, New 
York, to 4602 Thirteenth Avenue, Brooklyn. “All 
contributions should be mailed to that address to 
assure a prompt reading,’ writes N. L. Pines, 
editor. The magazine uses shott humorous mis- 
cellany, and invites campus authors and artists to 
submit contributions. Payment will be made on 
acceptance, it is stated, although rates are not men- 
tioned. 


The Girls’ Weekly, 161 Eighth Avenue, N, 
Nashville, Tenn., Hight C. Moore, editor, ad- 
dressed to girls of from 9 to 15 years, desires 
short articles on geographical places and people, 
and industrial subjects, preferably of from 500 to 
800 words, with illustrations, also short-stories of 
adventure about 1200 words in length, and serials 
of four to six 1200-word chapters. Other needs 
are verse of from 4 to 20 lines on nature, special 
days, and religious topics, editorial and informative 
fillers, interesting new games, puzzles, etc. Out- 
of-door and rural types of material are especially 
desired, while love stories, slangy expressions, any 
reflection on parents, and flippancy in regard to 
religion are barred. Payment is at fair rates on 
acceptance. 


The American Traveler, Indianapolis, Ind, 
James H. Lambert, editor, is a monthly devoted 
to travel articles, miscellaneous short-stories, and 
editorials pertaining to travel. Foreign travel ar- 
ticles are not desired. Payment for material is 
stated to be made about 90 days from publica- 
tion date, at no set rate. 


The American Baptist Publication Society, 170) 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, pays %% cent a 
word for practically all of its material, accord- 
ing to Owen C. Brown, editor-in-chief. Its junior 
publications include Junior World, Our Little Ones, 
Young People, and Youth’s World. 


Child Welfare Magazine, 5517 Germantown 
Avenue, Philadelphia, uses articles of not over 1500 
words on the welfare of the child i in home, school 
and community, paying at 34 cent a word on ac 
ceptance, but has sufficient material on hand for 
six months, according to M. W. Reeve, editor. 
Material not desired includes fiction and welfare 
articles as applied to charitable organizations. 


Corn Belt Farmer, Des Moines, Ia., is reported 
by a contributor to have held a dozen ‘manuscripts 
some of them sent a year ago, ignoring letters 0 
inquiry. 

Northwestern Farm Equipment Journal is the 
new name of Farm Implements and Tractors, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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o Pacific Coast 
Writers 


HE University of Oregon announces that Miss Shir- 
ley V. Long, instructor in short story, Columbia 
University, will offer courses in elementary and ad- 
vanced short story in the Summer Session at Portland, 
Oregon, from June 20 to July 29. 


Courses in newswriting will be offered both at 


Kugene and Portland. 


For Detailed Information, Address 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
EUGENE, OREGON 


| WELL-KNOWN DRAMA CRITIC 


offers helpful, constructive criticism of one- and three- 
act plays, $2 and $5. Reports based on four years’ ex- 
perience as Drama Editor on_ first-class metropolitan 
| magazine. 


| GENE RAGARRE 
|225 East 30th St. New York City 


ire Your Manuscripts Correct in Detail? 


Here is a handy, pocket-size volume of timesaving value 
to writers, editors, stenographers, and proof readers, that 
will help you over many a difficulty. Send $1.50 and re- 
ceive postpaid 
4 COMPENDIUM OF COMPOUND WORDS 

Together With a List of Troublesome Terminations 
P, 0, Landon, K3816 Third St., Des Moines, lowa 


E-LANCE WRI 


THE FREE LANCE WRITER'S HANDBOOK’ 


4 


offers you 1000 literary market reports, 
40 chapters on writing and selling. 
Free descriptive folio with sample 
market report from THE WRITER 
Harvard Sq., Cambridge, Massachusetts 


AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS 


carefully typewritten. 
Complete, careful service. 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Flora O’Rourke 31 South High St. 


RITERS: 


150 Members ask you to investigate an 
INTERNATIONAL society of Writers 
banded together to help, protect, love 
each other. Information free. 
INTERNATIONAL WRITERS’ LEAGUE, INC. 
Box 38, Alfred Street Station 
Detroit, Michigan 


WE ARE PRINTING 


Books of Distinctive 


Typography 


For authors desirous 
of issuing their own 
material — prose or 
verse —in book or 
booklet form. The 
Author & Journalist 
printing plant is one 
of the most modern 
and best equipped in 
the West. Our serv- 
ices not only insure 
typographical excel- 
lence, but correct 


and modern arrangement. 


In asking for estimates, 
be as specific as pos- 
sible. State how man 
copies will be print 
kind of paper and style 
of binding, number of 
words in MS. and num- 
ber of pages desired. 
If possible, enclose 
sample of the style of 
publication you have 
in mind. The more 
specific the directions, 
the more definite our 
estimate. 


We can handle 


all details, from designing the booklet to 


copyrighting. 


Printing Department 
THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 


Denver, Colorado 


1839 Champa Street. 
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The Fun Shop, 1475 Broadway, New York, a 
syndicated humorous department, pays on accept- 
ance for original humorous miscellany—epigrams, 
jokes, anecdotes, burlesques, satires, and bright 
sayings of children—at from $1 to $10 per con- 
tribution, and from 25 cents to $1 per line for 
poetry. “Material must be crisp, peppy, cleverly 
humorous, and smart,” states Maxson Foxhall 
Judell, editor. 


Camera Art, 244 W. Forty-ninth Street, New 
York, is a new publication devoted to photography, 
combining general and technical interest. “It has 
not yet reached the stage where it can afford to 


pay for manuscripts,” writes Paul A. Broady, ~ 


editor. 


Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood Avenue, 
Boston, Guy Richardson, editor, requests: “Please 
inform contributors that not merely anecdotes of 
animals are wanted, but stories bringing out the 
humane attitude of human beings or the sagacity, 
tenderness, etc., of animals themselves. Mention 
of noted persons is always timely.” 


Everygirl’s Magazine,~31 E. Seventeenth Street, 
New York, uses material especially related to the 
Camp Fire Girls’ program, in articles, editorials, 
and essays. Mary E. Squire, editor, reports: “We 
desire to see short-stories of adventure, dog, mys- 
tery, high-school, young college or seasonal in- 
terest, 4000 words or under, and novelettes of 
15,000 to 30,000 words. Payment is made about 
three weeks after acceptance at varying rates.” 
The magazine is issued monthly except in July 
and August. 


The Presbyterian Advance, 150 Fourth Avenue, 
N., Nashville, Tenn., obtains most of its material 
through interested friends of the cause, and pays 
only for a few stories, usually from 800 to 2000 
words, for its Home Department, and an occasional 
special report, for which arrangement is made in 
advance. Rates average about $1 a column. 


The Connoisseur, has its American office at 18 
E. Fifty-third Street, New York, but is published 
at 1 Duke Street, St. James, S. W. 1, London. 
William F. Payson, American editor, writes that 
no outside articles are accepted except by special 
negotiation with the London office. 


The Mohawk Magazine, published by the Mo- 
hawk Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, Harold Kor- 
man, editor, informs a contributor: “All our tour- 
ing stories and stories of points of interest are 
taken care of by our own touring department.” 


Radio Man’s Magazine, 249° W. Fifty-third 
Street, New York, is announced as a new quar- 
terly edited by Leo Fenway, devoted to short radio 
fiction and articles. Payment will be made at %4 
cent a word up, on acceptance. 


The American Wayshower, the successor of The 
Ozark American and The American Evangelist, 
is not in the market for fiction. 


Underwood & Underwood, news picture division, 


242 W. Fifty-fifth Street, New York, is an o-§ The 
casional market for distinctive news photographs Stark’s 
preferably those playing up the pictorial elemen — Johnson. 
in the news. N. E. A., 1200 W. Third Stree, covers | 
Cleveland, O., and Wide World Photos, 229 
Forty-third Street, New York, also offer markets, uplift, p 
Pictures usually bring $3. N. E. A. also buys i SPOT 
occasional feature stories. methods 
The Etude Music Magazine, 1712 Cheston The L 
Street, Philadelphia, desires no musical news items § ard Pub 
discursive or critical articles. Its preference is for J cation, a 
musical educational articles of the self-help type — List, but 
writes James Francis Cooke, editor. Jokes, skits — cation, u 
and anecdotes, if very good, may be acceptable — serials, < 
Rates paid are $5 per column on publication. Mildred 
The Nations! Deiry Paw, s 
cation, Des Moines, Iowa, is being published month- The S 
ly instead of semi-monthly, and in larger form, — Ala, an 
beginning with the March issue. Nashville 
Field and Fancy, 249 W. Thirty-fourth Street, woke the 
New York, is a trade paper devoted entirely to Youth, 
dogs, dog shows and dog people, and does not use § 4 monthl 
literary matter. “Our 
Golden West Magazine, 236 W. Fitty-fith use 
Street, New York, Tom Chadburn, editor, writes: J ment is 
“We are using at present only second-serial rights tor fictio 
to Western fiction ranging from 1500 to 15,00 & forth tha 
words, for which payment is made on publication J every-day 
at rates arranged with the author. The present J cept first 
policy is to publish only reprint Western stories 
that have not appeared since 1917. Possibly in _ Golf I 
the course of a few months we may decide to in- J * devote 
troduce modern Western material.” ei 
Illustrated Mechanics, 1411 Wyandotte Street, tive, unic 
Kansas City, Mo., E. A. Weishaar, editor, at- § for on ti 
nounces that its rule hereafter will be payment on § from 1 t 
acceptance at 1 to 3 cents a word, $1.50 to $3 for B Beers, ed 
photos. “We no longer desire articles of more | 
than 150 words. All articles should be illustrated Magazi 
with photos or pencils sketches,” he states. “They Gas St 
should be of the ‘how-to-make-it’ type—non-tech- J Justice, 
nical labor-saving ideas for the housewife and Greater 
home mechanic.” Progre. 
The Ad 
American Education has moved from Albany, 
New York, to 675 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass, Broadu 
where it will be published by the Schoolof Edu Athlete 
cation of Boston University. Herbert Blair 1 Gas Ste 
managing editor. Famous 
The New Yorker, 25 W. Forty-fifth Street, New fy The 
York, writes that it uses satirical or humorous J York). 
prose, portrait sketches, light poetry, humorous Magazi 
verses, clever couplets and quatrains on currett Bin the yg, 
affairs, pictures and picture ideas, with captions Baltimo 
and dialogues, plots and scenarios for series draw- res 
ings; rarely, plays; fillers and anecdotal material Batdoor 
for the “Talk of the Town” department. It sets Catoon 
a length limit from squibs to 2000 words ; does not The Pos 
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The Fans’ Baseball League Magazine, 1206 
Stark’s Building, Louisville, Ky., Charles P. 
Johnson, editor, recently made its appearance. It 
covers baseball news, professional and _ intercol- 
legiate, football, other sports, and stories, “for the 
uplift, protection and education of boys and girls 
in sports, and more playgrounds.” Rates and 
methods of payment are not at hand. 


The Lookout, a weekly periodical of the Stand- 


hestnut 
ard Publishing Company, is not a juvenile publi- 


; items, 
-is for & cation, as heretofore listed in the Handy Market 
> type, List, but is an adult magazine of Christian edu- 
, skits cation, using short-stories, general welfare articles, 
ptable § serials, and miscellany. Guy P. Leavitt is editor, 
1. Mildred Covington, associate. Payment for ma- 
publi terial is at %4 cent a word on acceptance. 
nonth- The Southern Poultry Journal of Montgomery, 
form, § Ala. and The Dixie Dairy and Poultry Journal, 
Nashville, Tenn., have been merged and appeared 
Stree, wider the latter name with the October issue. 
ely to Youth, 917 Tracy Avenue, Kansas City, Mo., is 
‘ot use § @monthly edited by Gardner Hunting, who writes: 
“Our appeal is intended to be both special and 
general. If pure Christianity is good for every- 
y-fifth day use, it should be generally interesting. Pay- 
vrites: ment is made on acceptance at 1 cent per word 
rights for fiction, articles, or personal experiences setting 
15,000 forth that the teachings of Jesus are practical for 
cation § every-day use. We release to the authors all ex- 
resent B cept first serial rights.” 
it Golf Iltustrated, 425 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
to in. § 8 devoted to golf exclusively and does not care 
for stories with golf incidentally introduced. Good 
golf material—that which is interesting, instruc- 
street, B tive, unique—from 1500 to 2000 words, is paid 
for on the 25th of the month of publication at 
nt on from 1 to 2 cents a word, writes William Henry 
3 for Beers, editor. 
more 
trated Magazines recently reported discontinued: 
‘They Gas Station Topics, New York. 
-tech- Justice, Springfield, Mass. 
» and Greater Detroit Magazine, Detroit, Mich. 
Progress (formerly Social Progress), Chicago. 
veil The American Review, Bloomington, Ill. 
ioe Tales of Temptation, Philadelphia. 
Eds. Broadway Breeze, New York. 
Athlete and Sportsman. 
it Gas Station Topics, New York. 
Famous Story Magazine, New York (absorbed 
New & by The Golden Book, 55 Fifth Avenue, New 
yrous York), 
TOF Magazines recently reported overstocked or not 
nthe market for material: 
ay. Baltimore & Ohio Magazine, Baltimore, Md. 
erial Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 
on Outdoor Recreation, Mt. Morris, Ill. 
at Cartoons and Movies Magazine, New York. 


The Poet’s Scroll, Sasakwa, Okla. 
The Flower Grower, Calcium, N. Y., 
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TEST YOUR STORY-WRITING 


ABILITY FREE 


If you have the proper natural 


qualities of mind, then under Dr. 
Burton’s training’ you will be able 
to succeed in Short-Story writing. 
Send for this interesting Analysis 
Test, and receiv. expert  critic’s 
frank opinion. Also $100 Prize for 
Short Story. 


Dr. Burton 
LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 


417 Laird Bidg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


A GUARANTEED PROFESSIONAL TYPEWRIT- 
ING SERVICE FOR THOSE WHO WRITE 


Authors’ Manuscripts typewritten to meet Editorial Re- 
iuirements. 75¢ a thousand words; Poetry, 2c a line; in- 
cluding a good quality of paper, one carbon copy and all 
minor corrections. Quick, neat, and accurate work with 
a Money-Back Guarantee. A trial will convince. 

KATHMANN BROTHERS 


101 West 123rd Street New York City 
INCREASE YOUR SALES 


Let experienced writers prepare your man- 
uscripts. Letter-perfect typing, minor cor- 
rections, carbon copy, 40c per 1000 words. 
Poems: 2c per line. 

Revision, Sales Service and Writers Text- 
Books. 

AUTHORS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
225 East Van Buren McAlester, Okla. 


RELIABLE . 
SALES SERVICE 
FOR AUTHORS 


As a matter of convenience for writers, The 
Author & Journalist maintains a reliable 


Manuscript Selling Agency 


In offering this service, although we have 
a closer knowledge of immediate market 
needs than the majority of writers, we do 
not claim any mysterious influence with edi- 
tors nor do we guarantee the sale of a 
manuscript. We guarantee only to devote 
honest and intelligent effort to selling manu- 
scripts accepted for that purpose, as 
promptly as possible. 

Reading Fee: Each manuscript must be 
accompanied by a reading fee of $1.00 for 
the first 5000 words, 20 cents for each thou- 
sand words additional. Inclose' return 
postage. 

Commission: In case of sale, our commis- 
sion is 15 per cent of price received, mini- 
mum commission $3.00. 

Note Carefully: To avoid misunderstand- 
ings, clients should bear in mind that the 
Agency accepts for marketing only manu- 
scripts which the editors deem likely to sell. 
When in our judgment the material is not 
of salable type, it will be returned to the 
author with a brief critical opinion (not a 
full criticism) explaining why we do not 
care to undertake the submission of manu- 
script to the editors. 

The Agency does not attempt to market 
photoplays, verse, jokes, editorials, or any 
material of limited appeal. 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
1839 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 
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Stay, a magazine for men, is located at 1700 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


The Household Magazine, Topeka, Kan., informs 
a contributor: “For the present we have suspended 
the call for more humor manuscripts.” 


Motion Picture Art Portfolio, 344 W. Thirty- 
eighth Street, New York, uses only reproductions 
of scenes from current motion pictures. 


Book Publishers 


Supplementary information, changes of policy, 
etc., gathered since publication of the Handy Mar- 
ket List of Book Publishers in the November, 1926, 
issue of THE AuTHOR & JOURNALIST. 


Good Books Corporation, Harrisburg, Pa., 
writes: “Will you please let it be known that we 
are in the market for religious, educational and 
general long and short book manuscripts. We 
urge, however, all authors to query us first, de- 
scribing their manuscript and its subject. If we 
can use it, we will be glad to invite its inspection. 
What good writers we find we will endeavor to de- 
velop. We are looking for writers with charm of 
expression and a specific knowledge of the sub- 
ject they choose to write about. The Good Books 
Corporation is the publishing department of the 
Handy Book Corporation listed for twelve years 
in Dun’s and Bradstreet’s reports.” This statement 
is signed by Conrad Richter. 


The Appeal Publishing Company should not be 
listed as a market, having been consolidated sev- 
eral years ago with the Haldeman-Julius Publica- 
tions, Girard, Kans., which are The Haldeman- 
Julius Weekly (nomarket); Haldeman-Julius 
Monthly and Quarterly (requirements specified in 
the Handy Market List), and the Little Blue 
Books, which offer a limited market for special 
needs, usually established by correspondence. For 
these outright payment is made for material on ac- 
ceptance. 


Harper & Brothers, publishers, 49 E. Thirty- 
third Street, New York, have established a new 
department of books relating to religion and al- 
lied subjects. It is headed by Walter S. “Lewis, 
for the past ten years manager of the book depart- 
ment of the Presbyterian Board of Publications. 
The company will concentrate through this de- 
partment in issuing “outstanding books of a re- 
ligious, ethical, and theological character.” 


John C. Winston Company, 1006 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, designs to extend its religious book 
publishing activities, and has organized a special 
department under Harry V. Meyer for handling 
religious books. 


The Siebel Publishing Corporation, 32 W. 
Twentieth Street, New York, reports that it is in- 
terested at present only in physical culture books. 
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Theodore Presser Company, 1712 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., publishes books on musj- 
cal subjects. James Francis Cooke, editor, states 
that his types include musical appreciation, biogra- 
phies of musicians, musical theory works, musical 
histories, music text-books of all kinds and gen- 
eral musical literature. Payment for these is made 
by outright purchase or by royalties. 


Greenberg, Publisher, Inc., 112 E. Nineteenth 
Street, New York, has absorbed the Adelphi Com- 
pany, formerly at 10 E. Forty-third Street, New 
York. Greenberg specializes in high-class fiction 
and mystery stories. 


The Devin-Adair Company, book publishers, 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York, report through 
James F. Hayes, editor, that they are always glad 
to receive and read manuscripts, although they ad- 
vise waiting until the spring of 1927 before sub- 
mitting manuscripts again. Reports are made in 
three to four weeks. The company publishes noy- 
els, non-fiction of a high standard, a few religious 
books, and sport and technical books. Payment 
is made by royalties or outright purchase. Rights 
are released only by arrangement. 


Albert Whitman & Company, 323 W. Randolph 
Street, Chicago, publishers of juvenile fiction, 
write: “We desire juvenile fiction for children 
from five to fourteen years, and occasionally non- 
fiction that has a definite educational or character- 
building value, but we do not wish preachy stories. 
And they must be interesting. We buy manu- 
scripts, which should be of from 16,000 to 45,00 
words in length, by outright purchase.” Mont- 
gomery Major is editor. 


The Cokesbury Press, 810 Broadway, Nashville, 
Tenn., Pat Beaird, trade department manager, 
writes: “This will announce a change in policy 
which eliminates all fiction and poetry from our 
list. We will no longer be interested in manu- 
scripts except in the general theological, biographi- 
cal, and historical field.” s 


Longman’s, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, F. E. Hill of the staff, writes: “We are 
looking for good books. Our policy has been 
changed in that we are more interested in Amer- 
ican fiction, biography, etc., than we were formerly. 
We publish novels of high literary quality, includ- 
ing adventure, psychological, romance, but we 
have no distinct preference if the standard is goot. 
We use juvenile fiction for children of six to fif- 
teen years, and fairy tales. We have a special 
play department and, of course, are in the market 
for those. Text-books should be’ submitted to A- 
W. Walker. Rights are released by special at- 
rangement and payment is made by royalties. 
Very rarely is an author ever required to defray 
any part of the cost of publication.” 


The West Publishing Company, 
Minn., publishes law books exclusively. 
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Ives Washburn, Publisher, 119 W. Fifty-seventh 
Street, New York, is a new general book publish- 
ing company. 


Hall and Lothrop is a new publishing company 
located at 509 Fifth Avenue, New York, with 
branch offices in Chicago at 134 N. La Salle Street, 
and London. E. J. Hall is president. 


F, E. Compton & Company, book publishers, 
have moved from 58 E. Washington Street to 1000 
N. Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Rand McNally & Company, Rand McNally 
Building, Chicago, publishes volumes of juvenile 
fiction, for children of six to sixteen, 10,000 to 
40,000 words being preferred lengths; it issues 
also juvenile biographies, histories, travel books, 
geographies, handicraft books and_ text-books. 
Payment is made by outright purchase or by roy- 
alties. Rights are released by special arrange- 
ment. 


Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., publisher of medical 
books, is now located at 76 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. 


The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, sends the following list of editors and their 
departments to which authors should send their 
material for consideration: Miscellaneous books, 
Harold Strong Latham; educational books, Charles 
H. Seaver; college books, Richard R. Smith; juve- 
nile books, Louise H. Seaman; religious books, 
William H. Murray. “The above list,” states Mr. 
Latham, “assists authors in reaching the right de- 
partment with their particular product.” 


Frederick Warne & Co., book publishers, for- 
merly at 26 E. Thirty-third Street, New York, 
state that all of their publishing is now done in 
England. 


Fleming H. Revell Company, book publishers, 
158 Fifth Avenue, New York, announce that Paul 
Patton Faris, for many years identified with The 
Continent, has become associated with this com- 
pany in the capacity of editor. 


Norman Lee Swartout, publisher of plays, Sum- 
mit, N. J., is in need of three-act comedies for ten 
or twelve characters, for which it pays by out- 
tight purchase or on a royalty basis. 


National Book Co., 425 McGregor Avenue, Cin- 
tinati, Ohio, specializes in religious and philos- 
ophical books, for which it usually pays on the 
toyalty basis. It also publishes biographies, his- 
tories, science and law books, educational and 
business texts. 


Boni & Liveright, 61 W. Forty-eighth Street, 
New York, publishes about 120 volumes yearly and 
writes that it prints novels of all types, juvenile 
fiction, non-fiction, volumes of poetry, collections 
of short-stories and plays. Payment for manu- 
Scripts is made by royalties. 
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G. Howard Watt, 1819 Broadway, New York, 
states that this company prefers authors to write 
stating the type of book to be offered before sub- 
mitting manuscripts. It publishes novels, juvenile 
fiction, non-fiction for adults, and dog books. 


The David C. Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, IIL, 
David C. Cook, Jr., managing editor, writes: “We- 
publish practically no books for Sunday-schools or 
churches unless you classify monthly or quarterly 
Sunday-school lesson helps as Sunday-school text 
books. We really should’ not be listed as book pub- 
lishers.” 


William Morrow & Co., Inc., 303 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, a new book publishing house, has an- 
nounced that it will put forth a limited number of 
books, but that it hopes to give all deserving books 
a chance and still strictly limit its output. In a 
statement of policy, Mr. Morrow says: “Every 
book having our imprint shall be one in which we 
believe, which we have enjoyed reading, which we 
think will be entertaining, helpful, informative to 
other readers. Our special interest is in American 
subjects: fiction, biography, history, social and 
economic conditions, whatever touches our lives to- 
day. But we are ready to publish a book conceri- 
ing the uttermost ends of the earth or the remotest 
time—if it is well done and has the human and 
literary quality which makés any subject alive. 
We hope to discover and encourage young writers 
on whom depend the literary developments of the 
future and to some extent the publishing business 
of the future. But we shall be glad to publish the 
work of established veterans who are sometimes 
younger than the young in years, and dare to try 
new paths. We value merit above novelty, achieve- 
ment above reputation. Looking toward practical 
results, it is our belief that without too many 
books to divide our attention and energy we may 
promote to the utmost the fortunes of the books 
we publish and stand behind.” 


Minton, Balch & Company, 17 E. Forty-fifth 
Street, New York, sends the announcement that at 
the present time it is in the market for biographies 
and histories. Payment is made by royalties. It 
also publishes novels of 60,000 to 90,000 words of 
high literary quality, romance, realism, detective or 
humorous types, and non-fiction for adults. 


The Eldridge Entertainment House, Inc., Frank- 
lin, Ohio, “desires plays for children and adults— 
in fact, entertainment material especially’ suitable 
for schools and churches,” according to H. C. 
Eldridge of the company. 


Brentano’s, 1 W. Forty-seventh Street, New 
York, publishes around ninety books per year. It 
pays by royalties for manuscripts, but expects a 
percentage of the rights sold also. It issues novels 
from 80,000 to 100,000 words, adult non-fiction, 
occasional volumes of poetry, and collections of 
short-stories. 
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Prize Contests 


x 


Sports Afield announces a fish photograph con- 
test with prizes totaling $2000. The contest ends 
October 31, 1927. The announcement states: 

. “Photographs entered must show the artificial bait 
and the tackle used with which the catch was 
made. Photographs in black only are eligible, and 
not to exceed 5 by 7 inches. Photographs of any 
fish catch, no matter when caught, and complying 
with the rules of the contest, are eligible, with one 
exception—no picture can be entered which has 
won prizes in previous contests held by South Bend 
Bait Company (Sports Afield has taken over the 
contest department of that company). Entry 
blanks appearing in every issue or sent on request, 
should be completely filled out as directed and 
fastened to the photograph. Mail photograph to 
Fish Foto Contest, Sports Afield, 220 South State 
Street, Chicago. Original films of photographs 
entered should be retained, as one of the contest 
rulings is that the films of the winning photographs 
become the property of The Sports Afield Publish- 
ing Company. It is understood upon entering the 


contest that full permission to use and publish any 
photograph entered is given to the company. The 
judges will include three of the most prominent 
writers and photographers in the outdoor field to- 
day. Pictures will be judged for photography— 


that is, for background, naturalness, human inter- 
est and outdoor atmosphere; for the kind and size 
of the fish; for clearness and detail. As many 
different photos as you wish may be entered in the 
contest. In case of tie, full amount tied for will 
be awarded each such contestant. Send for entry 
blanks and full detail of prizes offered.” 


Whiz Bang, Robbinsdale, Minn., announces that 
it will pay $50 each for the best traveling-man 
jokes submitted each month. 


The Calgary Evye-Opener, American offices, 
Minneapolis, Minn., beginning with its June issue 
will publish one or more cartoons without titles 
and readers are invited to submit any number of 
catch-lines for them. Prizes (amounts not stated) 
will be awarded for all titles published. The Eye- 
Opener announces the addition to its staff of W. A. 
Levine as associate editor. 


Weatherbest Stained Shingle Company, 1013 Is- 
land Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y., offers $2750 
in 39 cash prizes for “best examples of old houses 
remodeled and insulated” with its products. No 
closing date is given, but particulars will be sent 
on application to the Contest Department. 


The New Yorker, 25 W. Forty-eighth Street, 
New York, uses many “breaks,” or mistakes of a 
comical nature in newspapers and magazines, pay- 
ing $2 each for those accepted promptly on ac- 
ceptance. 


The Poetry Society of Great Britain, through 
Alice Hunt Bartlett, chairman of the American 
section announces prizes as follows for the best 
poem about “Service”: First prize, $100; second, 
$50; third, $25; fourth, $15. The six next best 
will receive honorary mention. Two prizes of $§ 
each and three honorary mentions will be awarded 
to the best published poems on the subject of sery- 
ice from past or contemporary poets. The con- 
test is open to all. Entries should be addressed 
to Poetry Society, 280 Madison Avenue, New York, 
No restrictions are imposed as to the form of the 
poems or to the aspects of the subject that may be 
treated. Poets may submit as many poems as they 
wish. The contest closes June 15, 1927. 


The Chattanooga Writers’ Club, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., announces its 1927 annual nature-poem con- 
test conducted through the establishment of the 
Elberta Clark Walker Memorial Fund. The first 
prize is $20 for the best nature poem submitted, 
free to all entrants. The second prize is $10 for 
the best nature poem submitted by a Southern 
writer living in the South. Poems must be orig- 
inal and unpublished; they shall not exceed sey- 
enty-two lines, but form and style shall be unre- 
stricted. Name of the author shall not appear on 
the manuscript, but shall be inclosed in a separate 
sealed envelope with his address. No manuscripts 
returned. Only the prize-winning poems shall be- 
come the property of the Writers’ Club. The clos- 
ing date is November 1, 1927; prizes awarded Jan- 
uary 1, 1928. Send poems to Miss Sarah Stansell, 
Contest Chairman, 2101 Duncan Avenue, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 


Los Angeles Times, First and Broadway, Los 
Angeles, pays $1 each for the best jokes accepted 
weekly for its fun-film weekly shown in local 
theaters. None must be longer than thirty words; 
write each on a separate sheet with the name and 
address below and send to “Cheerful Chaff Editor.” 


The American Citizenship League, 405 Marl- 
borough Street, Boston 17, announces a series of 
prizes for essays on the subjects, “How the 
Teacher Can Promote International Good Will,” 
and “How Youth Can Promote International Good 
Will.” Further details can be obtained by address- 
ing the League. 


The Briand Speech Competition, 532 Seventeenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., offers prizes 
for the best translations of Briand’s speech on the 
occasion of Germany’s reception into the League 
of Nations. Further details are not at hand, but 
can doubtless be obtained upon application. 


Sports Afield, 342 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
offers to pay $1 each for all stories used of “Fishy 
Stories About Fish,” preferably not more than 
500 words in length. They should be frankly ex- 
aggerated stories—wild and improbable—in fact 
regular what are known as “fish stories.” 
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The Shuberts announce a contest to encourage 
unknown writers to submit ideas for sketches for 
their forthcoming theatrical revues, stating that 
$100 will be ‘paid for the best sketch, $500 for 
the second best, $300 for the third best, and $100 
each for any others acceptable. The sketches are 


to run from three to fifteen minutes. The judges 
are William A. Brady, L. Lawrence Weber, and 
Bide Dudley, all well known in the world of the 
theater. The contest closes May 15. Manu- 
scripts should be sent to the Shubert Sketch Com- 
mittee, 236 West Forty-fourth Street, New York. 


How to Sell, Mount Morris, Ill., offers three 
prizes each month—$5, $3 and $2—for best ‘short 
questions asked regarding direct selling, or house- 
to-house canvassing. Only one question may be 
asked and that must refer to direct selling meth- 
ods. Make your question short. How To Sell 
also offers $5 each month for the best brief news 
item (not to exceed 250 words and not necessarily 
any more than a single paragraph) describing a 
striking sales record reported during the last 30 
days, with names and addresses of individual and 
company. The editor states: “Big money records 
are not all we are after. If an inexperienced or 
otherwise handicapped sales person makes only $20 
aweek, in spite of many difficulties, that may prove 
to be the month’s prize-winning story.” Address, 
Tad Harding. The same magazine, in its “Where 
We All Chip In” department, states: “From time 
to time (monthly) this magazine will award three 
prizes for the three best letters—not over 500 
words, 300 preferred—received on any subject of 
interest to sales people, $3, $2 and $1. All other 
letters printed will be paid for at $1 each. Ad- 
dress, “Chip In” Editor. The magazine pays $1 
each for three best jokes each month and 50 cents 
each for all used, referring, at least indirectly, to 
selling. Address, Jay Em Pee. 


H. D. Lee Mercantile Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., offers a series of prizes, ranging from $250 
tos$5, for the best names received for its new 
Lee Buttonless Garments, together with reasons 
for the names, written in not more than twenty- 
five words. Closing date, June 1, 1927. Official 
tntry blanks, obtainable from Lee Overall dealers, 
are required. 


Western Pine Manufacturers Association, Port- 
land, Ore., offers $4000 in prizes to “the best ques- 
tion askers.” Sets of questions should relate to 
the uses of Pondosa Pine for building purposes. 
There are four classes—one for home or prospec- 
tive home owners, one for architects, one for con- 
tractors, and one for lumber dealers, and anyone 
employed in either class, no matter how connected, 
may compete. There are four first prizes of $500 
fach—one in each of the classes—and twenty $100 
Prizes, five in each class. The number of questions 
asked will not alone decide the winner. Contest- 
ants may send as many sets as they wish, and may 
get all the help they need from any architect, con- 
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tractor or carpenter. Contest closes May 31; post- 
marks must show not later than that date. Checks 
will be sent winners as soon as decisions can be 
made, public announcement of their names in Sep- 
tember. Home owners, or prospective home own- 
ers, should plainly write name and address at top 
of each sheet. Architects, contractors, or lumber 
dealers should write questions on their business 
stationery. Any firm, or any or all of the individ- 
uals in an architect’s, contractor’s or dealer’s office 
may compete. If two gr more are tied for any 
prize, the full amount of such prize will be paid 
each tying contestant. The judges will be se- 
lected by the Western Pine Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. Address, Contest Editor, Dept. 13, West- 
ern Pine Manufacturers Association, Portland, 
Ore. 


The Upson Company, Lockport, N. Y., an- 
nounces a total of $2500 in prizes for “best uses 
of Upson Board,” an article that takes the place 
of plastering or ceiling, for covering walls, etc. 
The contest closes June 1, 1927. If the entry cov- 
ers an interior which contestant does not own, the 
consent of the owner to its use should be obtained. 
Contest No. 1 is for the photographs and descrip- 
tion of actual Upson Board ceilings which the con- ~ 
test committee decides harmonize best with the 
architectural design and furnishing of the room. 
Prizes range from $400 to $15. Contest No. 2 is 
for the photographs and description of an actual 
use of Upson Board to reclaim waste space, or the 
plans for a proposed use. Prizes range from $400 
to $15. Contest No. 3 is for suggestions for the 
most ingenious uses of Upson Board, aside from 
actual building, or construction. Prizes range 
from $150 to $15 each. Material must be in hands 
of contest committee by June Ist. No papers or 
photographs will be returned. The right is re- 
served to use any photographs submitted upon pay- 
ment to the contestant of $3 each. Address, Con- 
test Committee, The Upson Company, Lockport, 
N. Y. 


Great Northern Seed Co., Rockford, IIl., an- 
nounces that it will award $100 for the best name 
submitted for a new radish it is introducing this 
season. Only one name may be suggested by any 
one person or family. Three prominent men will 
act as judges. The closing date is September 1, 
1927. 


The Sunday Journal, Providence, R. I. each 
month awards a prize of $5 for the best snapshot 
submitted in its amateur photographers’ contest. 
For other pictures accepted $2 will be paid. Write 
name and address of person who took picture plain- 
ly on back of photograph. Unavailables returned 
if stamped-addressed envelope is enclosed. Address 
Artgravure Editor. 


Photoplay, 221 W. Fifty-seventh Street, New 
York, offers $2000 in prizes for the best single- 
reel amateur movies. 
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F the letter-carrier constantly brings back 
the stories you have submitted, there is 
something wrong at the home base. Either 

your stories are poorly constructed, lack vital 
factors of plot and narration, or are sent to 
unsuitable markets. 

After employing years of the “hit-and-miss” 
method, a writer may eventually achieve suc- 
cess without the aid of a training course. But 
he must pay a price of wasted and misdirected 
effort, years of time, and heartaches caused by 
repeated and baffling rejections. 

This method is becoming antiquated. The 
successful author of tomorrow will be the 
trained student of today. 

Tue Avutuor & Journauist, through its Sim- 
plified Training Course, is proving a most po- 
tent factor in preparing writers for successful 
authorship. The reasons why the S. T. C. is so 
valuable to aspiring writers are easily stated. 

The S. T. C. does not merely teach; it trains. 
It gives professional, practical and personal 
training in the essential phases of short-story 
technique. The student studies brief lessons, 
made pragmatic and truly instructive by il- 
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8. T. ©. Dept., 
1839 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


Please send me, without obligation 
on my part, your free booklet, “The 
Way Past the Editor,’”’ and full in- 
formation about the Simplified Train- 
ing Course in Short-Story Writing. 


hat does he bring your 


Rejected Manuscripts 
or Editorial Checks? 


by securing the most professional and personal training in Short-Story 
Writing obtainable. The Author § Journalist's Simplified Training Course 
can give you this help. 


luminating examples, and then works out as- 
signments which at once apply what he has 
learned. 

The S. T. C. is non-academic and non-peda- 
gogical. There is no grading of work, as in 
schools, but serious and constructive criticism. 
Is a story interesting? Does it realize its full 
possibilities? Will it appeal to editors? These 
questions are constantly answered in connec- 
tion with submitted stories and plots. 

The student also is made aware of editorial 
prejudices, trite developments, and_ special 
market requirements. A writer who has. com- 
pleted the S. T. C. has a thorough, workable 
knowledge of short-story technique and knows 
all those “tricks of the trade” which are usu- 
ally acquired through long and arduous ap- 
prenticeship. 

A complete summary of the Simplified Train- 
ing Course is given in the free booklet, “The 
Way Past the Editor.” We will gladly send 
you a copy on request. The coupon below is 
for your convenience. Send it in now and 
thereby take your first step toward checking 
rejections. 
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